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Trimmed or « Uncut’ 


WHEN a hewspaper, or a pamphlet, or a maga- 
zine is to be bound, ultimately, with others, it ought 
to be sent out by the printer ‘‘ uncut,” i. e., with the 
leaves not trimmed at the The reason for 
this simply is that whether they are trimmed or not 
before they are sent out, they must be trimmed 
when they are bound up, in order to make a neat 
book, and the two trimmings almost inevitably 
reduce the margins too much. 

We are sending out the paper, last week and 
this, with the uncut.” We (the publisher 
at least) think it much better. The paper is properly 
folded, cf course, and stitched, and it needs only 
four cuts, with a paper-knife, 
tute 
of the 
tainly, 


edges 


edges “‘ 


or any suitable substi- 
paper, and th'ee in the second. This, cer- 
is a very little trouble, while the advantage 
to those who bind,—of whom there are several hun- 
dreds among our subscribers,—is very considerable. 

We hope to hear that this plan is satisfactory. 
and that we may continue it. It will be 
venience to us, but we are doing it becauseit will 
be better for the appearance of the paper, before and 
after binding. 


some con- 


Remarks on the Paper. 

Fawn Grove, Pa. 
The FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
grows in favor with us, and I think deservedly so 
I want you to feel that your labors for its advance- 
ment in grace, are appreciated J. J. 8. 

Woodstown, New Jersey 
. 1 too felt like throwing in my mite. 1 have 
been a reader of, and worker for the INTELLIGENCER 
for forty years or more, and bave always loved it 
from the first, and continue to love it still. Iam not 
prepared to say it is better now than it was at 

the first ; it always has been a good paper to me 


a P. 3 


any 


Baltimore, Md 
We consider the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAI 
as it is, a great improvement in many 
what it has been, and very much approve of your 
step torward, 

The uncut edges, as you suggest, are also cheer- 
fully endorsed, believing that the interests of the 
majority will besubserved thereby. It requires but 
a moment to open it and nobody can object to doing 
that. Ett M. Lams. 


ways Ove! 


Catskill, N 
. The present form of the INTELLIGENCER 
JOURNAL is an improvement; the larger 
better spacing make it more readable. 
with untrimmed edges. W. 


AND 
type and 
I prefer it 
8. H. 


Norristown, Pa. 

. | have for some time felt like writing a few 
lines to say how much we appreciate the changes 
which have been made in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL with the opening of the New Year. It is 
certainly very greatly improved, 

It has occurred to me that a column weekly de- 
obituaries, particularly some notice of 
Friends, would be a valuable 
feature. I always turn with interest to this depart- 
ment, and frequently feel a wish to know more 0 
the lives ended, than the three or four lines com- 
monly devoted toeach name. I hope you may re- 
tain the uncut form. 


voted to 


elderly deceased, 


ELLWOOD ROBERTS. 


to separate the leaves,—one cut in the first half 


1893. 


County, N. Y.—Farm of about 260 acres. House 
on farm—a many-roomed old-fashioned one, 
within a mile of a successful summer hotel, (Mizzen 
Top), is well adapted to keeping summer boarders. 
For particulars address PHEBE T. WANZER, Pawl- 
ing, N. Y. 
JJ ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
1 hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 
fT\O DENTISTS.—The Office 1211 Arch Street, lately 
occupied by Dr. George Roberts, will be for 


_ Tent, with or without the use of chair, dental 
engine, ete. 


ANTED.—A FRIENDS’ FAMILY TO TAKE 
care of meeting-house and grave-yard, near 
city. Address L., 1500 Race street, Philad’a 

ANTED.—A SITUATION AS COMPANION OR 
housekeeper. Address H., Box 20, Rancocas, 
New Jersey. 

ATRON 
M work, 
ences 
ington, D.C 
TH ST. NTH. }0O. 1947.—PLEASANT, UNFUR- 
nished third-story rooms. Use of bath; ref- 
erences exchanged. 


’ ISS M. P. SAUNDERS’ (SUCCEEDS MISS SAN- 
I ford) School for girls from six to nineteen 


years of age, 1808 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 


Millinery. (1221 |. LAMBERT 
Successor to E SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 
AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 


hs: SALE: AT QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS 


INSTITUTION 
position. Refer- 
Bassett, Wash- 


EXPERIENCED IN 
desires a responsible 
given. Address Mary 


—MEDIUM FEL TS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 


MARY E. WATERS, 


Plain Bonnet Maker, 
314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 242 S, 1th St. 


Trimmings, Dress Linings, Muslins, Embroidery, 
and Knitting Silks, Zephyrs, Yarns. ete. Knit 
Goods, Wool Wadding,—best quality. Materials for 
Friends’ caps. Caps made, plain sewing and quilt- 
ing done to order. 


Swarthmore College. 


THE FOLLOWING COURSE OF LECTURES ON 
THE PURITAN REVOLUTION, 
will be delivered at the College by 
W. HUDSON SHAW, 
of the University of Oxford, England. 
the College are cordially 
Hour, trom 3 to 4 p. m 
Lecrure II., First month 20. 
“The Experiment of Absolute Rule—Lord Straf- 
ford and Archbishop Laud.” 
Lecture III., First month 27 
‘*The First Civil War—Pym and 
Hyde, Fairfax, and Cromwell.” 
LEC TURY IV., Second month 3. 
‘Representative Men—Falkland, Colonel 
Hutchinson, Milton, Montrose, Sir Harry 
Vane, Richard Baxter, George Fox.” 
LECTURE V., Second month 10 
“The Second Civil War and Fall of the Mon- 
archy—Charles I. and Cromwell.’ 
LEcTURE VI., Second month 17 
* Cromwell.” 


All friends of 
invited to attend them. 


Hampden, 
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Publishers’ 


*,* PLEASE note 


Notices. 

our address : No. 921 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Matter sent to Friends’ Pook Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble 
time 


and some loss of 


*,* Matter in 
GENCER AND JOURNAL should reach 
mo! 
to affairs of immediate 
late 
reach our distant 
is mafiled on Fifth-day, and 
noon of the prec eding 
east of the Mississippi river, 


tended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
is by Third-day 
r advert 


ning, though notices isements relating 


mportance may be used as 


as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
, the paper 
to press at 
We aim to reach all 


by Seventh-day.) 


subscribers in good time 
must be sent 


day 


*,* We particularly ask that when money is for- 
warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the name as that to 
being Sometimes, instead « 
another member of the 
not 
it to be a news 


same whom the paper is now 
if this, the name of 
is given, in which 
on our list, we 
ibscription, and send two 


sent. 
family 
case, the new name appearing 
suppose 
papers. 

Where it is a neu 
this will also 


subscription, please say so, and 


help to avoid mistakes 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ns Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes 
nen road Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the 
care of Friends. Full College courses Ss young men 
and young women leading to Classical, Eng yineering, 
Scientific, and Lite rary degrees. Heal Ithful location, 
extensive grounds, buildings, machine ae labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogues and particu- 
lars, address 
CHARLES De G 


ARMO, President. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princ 


Second Term begins First month 
may enter at of time, and will 
time of entrance 


ipal. 
30, 18953. 
be charg 


Pupils 
ed from 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

jleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
= New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI 


Chappaqua, 


‘ ‘ 5 
Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both 
At Jenkintown, Pa. Under 
Monthly Meeting Thor rh 
moderate chars gym! 
cultare i 
sent on 


TUTE 
_ ee 


Sexes. 


the care of Abington 
work, good care 

laboratory ; vocal 
any time. Circulars 


1asium 
may enter at 
LOU 18 B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa., 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Boceetary, 
gontz, Pa. 


Newtown Friends’ School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, wi - re-open 
Ninth month 5, 1892. For further particulars address 
MARY R. LEWIS, Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, 
Clerk of Committee, Newtown Square, Delaware 
county, Pa 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
ote a good business education. The school 

will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and pestle ulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


JARVIS- =-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGETRUST CO. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,840,000 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 
Subscribed Capital, - + - 


3,750,000 
Offer subject to prior sale and 


advance of price without notice $600, 000. 


Six per « ent thirty-year preferred first mortgage gold 
bonds of “ The Kansas City Elevated Railway Com- 
pany,” secured by complete system of railway con- 
necting the two Kansas Cities, an underlying se- 
curity to $2,000,000 bonds and $2,600,000 stock. Price 
105 and interest 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


6 per cent. Iowa City and Farm Mortgages of 


Des Moines Loan and Trust Company. 


6 per cent. Mortgage Debenture Bonds 
Texas Loan Agency 
7 per cent. Denver City Mortgages. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


No. 282 BuLuitr BUILDING, Philad’a., Pa. 


quitGble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
Capital Paid Up, . . . $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, . . 1,017,653.25 
Investment Securities 
Yielding 334 to 6 Per Cent. 


5 PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
CHAS. BEN]. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 
ams Manager. 


1,112,500 | 


of 


DS’ INT EL LIG ENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Ample security and 8 per 
cent. interest, with privi- 
lege of withdrawing their 
money on short notice. 
Paid-in Capital, $950,- 
ooo. Sinking Fund Mort- 
gages our specialty. 


What 
We Offer 
Investors. 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones.'* 


THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Eastern Office. 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
—— (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 


er ' - « + 25,000.00 
Undivided Profits, . eee 5,190.56 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
“nace on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
ntered for Administrators and others. The Com- 

also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
« Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
eon per annum. 


JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
JoHN F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y ana Treas. 
Wo. B. LANE, Zitle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 

John B. Love, 

John Lucas, 

8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis 


| CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
| Colorado. 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 

| Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
| free on application. 

EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, U. P. R. 
Holder, McLean County, i. 





~ CLUB RATES FOR 1893. 


OtherjPeriodicals at Discount Prices. 


We announce our Club Rates for 1893. 


Read the figures given, and also‘read the notes below. 


We will send the INTEL LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated “ for both.’ 
WEEKLIES. 

i PERIODICAL. 
Philadelphia Press, ($1.) 
The Independent, ($3.) 
Harper’s Weekly, ($4.) 
\Harper’s Young People, ($2. 
‘Housekeeper‘'s Weekly, ($1.) 
‘Country Gentleman, ($2.50. 
‘Christian Union, ($3.) 
‘Scientific American, ($3.) 
'Harper’s Bazar, ($4. ; 
i|Journal of Education, ($2.50) 
|Littell’s Living Age, ($8. 
iChicago Inter-Ocean, ($1.) 
‘Garden and Forest, ($4.) 
|The Critic, ($3. 


$3.25 
5.10 
5.70 
4.00 
3.25 
4.25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.70 
4.50 
9.60 
5.60 
5.10 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 


MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL, PRICE FOR BOTH, 
Scribner’s Magazine, ($3.) . . $5.00 
The Century Magazine, ($4.) . 6.10 
Harper’s Magazine, ($4.)._. . 5.60 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4.) : 4 .75 
The Cosmopolitan, ($3.) . 4.75 
Popular Science Monthly, ($5.) 
North American Review, ($5.) 

St. Nicholas, ($3.) 

Magazine of American History, ($6. 
Wide Awake, ($2.40.) ‘ 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50.) ; ‘i 
Phrenological Journal, $1.56.) ; 
American Agriculturist, ($1.50.) . 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($3.) j 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50.) 

The Home Maker, ($2.) 

Good Housekeeping, ($2.) . 

Our Little ones and the Nursery, ($1 50.)3.80 


t 
|  %,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name 


prices. 


| *,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each 
by subtracting $2.40 from the rate given under the heading *‘ 


ius), 


son do not wish to re mit for it at present, t 


if ordered through 
‘ price for both.’ 


1ey can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay 


| *,* Where our subscribers have already — up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any rea- 


or our paper separately. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
and Journal. 


INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. L. No.3. 5 


FIFTY-TWO GEMS 

ITT. 

Friend: Be still and cool in thy own mind and spirit, 

Srom thy own thoughts, and then thou wilt feel the principle 

of God to turn thy mind to Him from whom life comes ; 

whereby thou mayst receive his strength and power to allay 

all storms and tempesis. That ts it which works up into 

patience, into innocency, into soberness, into stillness, into 
statdness, into quietness up to God, with his power. 

GEORGE Fox. 


FOR THE YEAR. 


George Fox, the first preacher of the Society of Friends, and its 
leader and organizer, b. at Drayton, in Leicestershire, England, in the 
Fifth month (O. S.), July, 1624, d. at London, Eleventh month (Janu- 
ary) 13, 1690. The passage above is the opening of a letter written by 
him to the daughter of Oliver Cromwell, “ Lady ’’ Claypoole, about 
1657. She was, about this time, says G. F. in his journal, “ sick and 
much troubled in mind, and could receive no comfort from any that came 
to her, which, when I heard of, I was moved to write to her.” 


HE UNDERSTANDS. 
I PRAY so ill I am ashamed to pray ; 
And marvel oft can He who reigns on high 
Give heed to my poor inarticulate cry, 
Who, stammering, would my childish want convey, 
Yet know not what to wish, nor how to say ; 
They seem such little selfish things that I 
Most care to ask of God’s great majesty : 
And, sighing thus, I went upon my way. 
Then, in a friend’s house, came his little boy 
And prattled to me full of eager joy; 
But I, to construe baby’s tongue unskilled, 
lhe father’s face with questioning glances scanned ; 


‘> 5S 


Chen, smiling on his child with eyes love-filled, 
The father said: “ But I can understand.”’ 
—W. Walsham Wakefield 


MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : EXTRACTS. 
PARENTAGE AND DESCENT .—1758-1706. 
( Continued.) 

Apout the same period he took the liveliest interest in the 
first outbreak of the French Revolution, in the supposition 
that it sould lead to the release of the Christian world 
from ‘‘ the fetters of Popery,’’ as he termed it. He and 
two of his acquaintances in Uttoxeter, William Warner, 
a young lawyer, and Thomas Hart, a young man of for- 
tune, afterwards a banker, joined in the same newspapers 
and met regularly for the discussion of events which 
might usher in the second coming of Christ and the dawn 
of a new day of human brotherhood. His Quaker prin- 
ciples, however, made him scruple at many deeds and 
utterances over which his associates rejoiced. He began 
to perceive that something more abhorrent than even 
Popery was evolved in the vaunted liberty and equality. 
By degrees his two associates came to regard him as a 
renegade, and withdrew their intimacy, but not their per- 
sonal regard. ‘They themselves remained firm friends. 
As married men they resided near each other, and their 
wives and children were on the best terms; and when 
death carried off the lawyer, the banker, true to a last 
request, walked once a year over Warner’s grave, that he 
lying below might know that he was not forgotten by his 
oldest friend. 

In the threatening aspect of affairs, English public 
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JOURNAL. 
YVol. XXI. No.1043. 


land-owners appear to have become anxious about the 
amount of acres in their possession, and my father found 
constant employment. On one occasion, a dispute having 
arisen regarding the measurement of an estate, which he 
was called in to adjust, the rival surveyor, on seeing the 
methodical way in which he set to work, withdrew the 
very first day, on the plea that it was no use measuring 
land as if it were gold. 

[he extreme accuracy of my father’s work was, how- 


ever, appreciated by proprietors, and consequently many 


large estates in Staffordshire. Shropshire, and even in 
South Wales were measured by him. His long sojourns 
in Shropshire brought him intimately acquainted with the 
Friends at Coalbrookdale, who had a warm regard for him. 
Here, perhaps, his interest in iron-forges had its begin- 
ning, and in South Wales many opportunities for specula- 
tion were offered him, which had their fascination, though 
not always answering his hopes. 

He was a man of a singularly spiritual turn of mind, 
holding with entire sincerity the Quaker doctrine of the 
indwelling influence of the Holy Spirit. He sought its 
guidance with the simplicity and faith of a child; and 
when disappointment and loss came, received them sub- 
missively as a needful discipline, and steadily persevering 
in his own legitimate calling, gave thanks in the silence 
of his spirit for the training which the Divine ‘Teacher 
had vouchsafed. 

To quote one instance which he sometimes related. 
He had become a shareholder, probably with the Bishtons, 
two brothers of Shifnal, in some coalfields in Carmarthen- 
shire, the coal being stacked at a wharf they had at Kid- 
welly. Early in the spring he wenf thither to see how 
affairs were going on. All seemed prospering, with im- 
mense stacks of coal ready to be shipped away as orders 
came in. It was a satisfactory review, and he anticipated 
with pleasure the profits that would ensue. The weather 
was fine, and he went to bed at his lodgings near the 
shore. He comfortably fell asleep, then almost immedi- 
ately awoke with a deep depression of mind,—a solemn 
sense of adversity and tribulation. A heavy spiritual 
burden had fallen upon him. Outwardly all was still, 
with a sort of deep, dead hush that seemed portentous. It 
was impossible to sleep. Anon the wind rose, and the 
voice of the sea came up moaning and roaring like an 
irresistible force of destruction. He heard the people of 
the house astir, and the next morning a knocking upon 
his door and a voice bidding him rise, for the sea was in 
the town. Hastily dressing, he rushed out. The roaring, 
foaming waters had entered the street, and the poor dis- 
tracted inhabitants were seeking to save their possessions. 
He joined his help to others, snatched up terrified chil- 
dren and carried them off to a place of safety, and led 
frightened horses and cattle out of danger; gave them all 
the aid in his power as his bounden duty, believing the 
whole time that this terrible visitation was sent specially 
to him. He knew that all those valuable stacks of coal 
by the shore, which had so lately been his pride, were 
washed away. ‘‘ Let them go,’’ 
submissive spirit. 


was the answer of his 
The sea swept through the town with 
hungry violence, demolishing many houses and causing 
general ruin and dismay. 
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These relatives, members of 


} 


subscribed their 


, were present at the Quaker mar 
names to the certificate— 
Wood, Thomas Sylvester, Dorothy Sylvester.”’ 
idegroom is stated to be an 
at that time have considered 
he was connected as likely to 
business of his life He was 

» thirty-two 
attired in a cloth habit, which was 


1e long journey she was to commence 


on the wedding-day. She traveled with her husband, 
post, into a remote and unknown land, and as they jour 
neyed onward the weather grew colder and drearier day 


by day hey were to set up house in the old home 
| } 


where he had been born, and his father was to live with 
them 

Che Autobiography here turns backward and devotes several pages 

> 

She was the grand-daughter of the much-abused William Wood, who 

coined half-pence for Ireland, in the reign of George I., he being a de 

scendant of Francis Dubois, a Protestant who fled from France afte: 

] re of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, and settled at Shrewsbury, 

England, where he set up a ribbon manufactory ' 

1 time Anglicised their name from Dubois to Wood 


to an account of Ann Wood’s parentage and her family connexion 


(His descendants 


Willam Wood, the coiner of the half-pence, had a large family, (15 
i f whom 13 grew up) who mostly inherited or acquired 

fourth son was Charles, and his youngest child (by a 
second marriage), was Ann, who, as we have just seen, married Samuel 
Botham er father died while she was a young girl, and she found 
her home life somewhat uncongenial For a time she was a governess. 
Her family were “ church people,” but her mind was thoughtful, and 


she inclined t uiet rather than gaiety of life 


The point where we 
resume the narrative is where some details are given concerning her, 
just before her meeting with Samuel Botham 
Towards the end of the summer spent in Northamp- 
] 
hire, 1 her .-called to South Wales, as he 
lire, NV nother was re-calied to South aies, aS ner 
sister Dorothy was about to be married and to live at 


Swansea, and she must replace her at home. 


tons 


Her solitary position in her own family, combined 
with an ardent craving for spiritual light and rest, had led 
her during her travels to inquiries into the Catholic faith. 
She had come in contact with an abbess, and contem 

] ing her community, but was deterred from 
by a young nun, who told her ‘‘all was 
na convent.’’ 

In South Wales, still searching for light and assurance, 

She had, as a child, 
attended with her father a public meeting held by a min 


istering Friend in Merthyr, and although she could never 
1] 
al 


she vielded to an earlier influence. 


afterwards recollect the preacher’s words, they had, ina 


¢ 


vague but indelible manner, appealed to her inner nature. 
] 


Her mother, discovering that she possessed a secret draw- 


ng to Friends, told her that her father had left it asa 


dying request that if any of their children showed an in- 


} 


ination to join that body she should not oppose it, as 


mself adopted its religious opinions. Full of 
to her mother for this communication, Ann 


sought and obtained membership 


+} h 


is noteworthy that Samuel, the youngest son of the 


had also become a Friend By SO doing he 


removed himself from the family cognizance, 
him until my sister Anna traced 
We thus 
learnt that he had been a man of good property, residing 


’ 
Khew, nothing ol 


history from the records of the Society 


at Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, where he died in 1800, at 
About two years ago I had the 
e of receiving a letter from a Catholic lady, the 
daughter of his only daughter Margaret, recog- 
nizing our kinship; a fact that had become known to her 


by the mention of my great-uncle, the Nabob, in ‘‘ Wood 


Leighton,’’ the first work of imagination that I wrote. 
My grandmother, deciding to reside near her favorite 
married daughter, soon found she could dispense with the 
society of Ann, more especially as the latter had united 
herself to a sect with which she had nothing in common. 
My mother, therefore, was at liberty to associate with 


of ninety-one 


her own people, and her life became most consonant to 


her tastes 
She resided chiefly at Falmouth, on the most agree- 
terms of truly frzend/y intercourse with the distin- 
family of the Foxes; and with Peter and Ann 
a handsome couple of a grand patriarchal type, 


but comparatively young. Her dearest friend was Anna 
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Price’s relative Kitty Tregelles, a sensible, lively young 
woman, to whom she felt as asister. Whether she had 
her own hired apartments, or whether she had a home 
with some of these Friends, I know not; merely that she 
lived in the midst of these kind and superior people. 

She always reverted with peculiar pleasure to her life 
in Cornwall. 


It was a time of repose to her, spiritually 
and mentally ; 


' 
whilst her natural love of the poetical and 
picturesque was fostered by the many grand, beautiful le- 
gends connected with the wild rocky shores, the seaport 
towns, and also jby the old-fashioned, primitive life and 
simple habits of the people. 

She likewise treasured most happy memories of Neath, 
where “dwelt her staunch and valued friends, Evan and 
Elizabeth Rees, under whose roof, in 1795, she met 
faithful partner of her future life, as already narrated. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


the 


FRIENDS’ CONFERENCE CLASS, FIFTEENTH 
AND RACE STREETS. 
[CLASS*MEETING, FIRST MONTH 1, 1893. ] 

PAPER: INDUSTRY AS A PERSONAL DUTY. 

In ashort sermon recently delivered in a Friends’ meet 
ing-house by a well-known minister of our religious body, 
the closing sentence appears to the writer to be especially 
forcible, and worthy of consideration. ‘The speaker had 
referred to the perfect life lived by Jesus and presented 
by him as an example to be imitated by his followers and 
friends, and at the close, the following words used were 
which at the time seemed like a summons to duty and an 
aid towards its accomplishment: ‘‘ To this perfect life 
we are all called ; the power to attain it is freely offered 
to each of us by our Heavenly Father. 


Shall we acc ept 
it?’? 


In these few words it seems as though we could hear 
the voice of that Spirit to which the poet Wordsworth 
referred as the— 
“Stern daughter of the Voice of God, 

the call of duty, addressed to the individual, and showing 
the obligation of the acceptance and the use of the Di- 
vine gift so freely offered to each of us, if we would at- 
tain that perfect development unto which we are called. 
Of the presence of this Divine Spirit with us as our best 
possession, no true Friend can doubt ; but its conscious 
acceptance and the purposeful following of its commands 
are dependent chiefly upon our will and our industry in 
striving to obey, and through this obedience to attain 
that full growth that is possible for us. ‘This willingness 
to hear and this striving to obey are our partof the work, 
and without these all offers of power from above will 
avail us nothing, for the loving Father that offers it will 
not break down our free will and right of choice and 
force his gifts upon us. Here, then, we are brought face 
to face with the duty of willing acceptance of the power 
offered to us, and also with the duty of industry as a per 
sonal obligation necessary for our development in the 
highest and best sense. 

Analogies from the world of nature and of human ex- 
perience are not wanting to impress this truth upon our 
attention. The great Teacher, when with his disciples, 
taught them the great truth of gradual development in 
the kingdom of God: ‘‘ First the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear;’’ and the same lesson has 
been expressed in our day by one of our great modern 
teachers, in these words : 

“ From lower to the higher next, 


Not to the top is Nature’s text.” 
This law of growth is as operative in regard to animal 


life as to vegetable, with this distinction in the case of 
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man, that he is gifted with reason and will-power, and 
is thus enabled largely to direct and control development. 
We can will to do the wrong, we can be very industrious 
in following the wrong, and we can, through this choice 
and this industry go to our own destruction, On the 
other hand we can, if we will, choose the right; we can 
be most industrious in following the right, ‘*‘ as God gives 
us to see the right,’’ and through this choice and indus- 
try we can attain our highest good, the full and harmoni- 
ous development of all our powers,—and unto this high 
attainment we are called by every good influence that has 
come into our lives, by sweet memories or holy living, 
by those whom we have known and loved, and espec lally 
by the ever-present, helpful, 


strengthening influence of 
the Holy Spirit within us. 


By following the Light as it 
makes clear our way before us, by attending to the still, 
small voice as it makes itself heard to the inner ear, and 
especially by doing the duty that lies nearest to us,—by 
thus showing ourselves obedient and industrious children 
of the Highest, ‘‘ being doers of the Word, and not 
hearers only,’’ is our gradual approach to that perfect de- 
velopment, which is set before us as the end of our being, 
most fully assured. 

Ihe perfect man has been described as one who, to a 
well-developed body, and a well-trained intellect, adds a 
strong, moral nature and keen spiritual vision. A good 
definition from the Christian standpoint would be this: 
one who, stfiving to attain the highest development, 
bodily, mentally, spiritually, holds all his powers subject 
to the Spirit of Christ within, and tries to yield entire 
obedience thereto. In thus seeking the attainment of per- 
fect manhood in Christ, or, to use the expression of the 
Apostle Paul, ‘‘the perfect man, the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ,’’ few qualities count for 
so much as honest, plain, every-day industry. 

He who desires a high degree of physical development 
will do well to seek the advice of an expert in bodily 
science, and by so doing will inevitably find that the 
law that controls physical growth is the law of use or ex- 
ercise. Is a particular muscle to be developed ? then use 

and if the other conditions of 
are observed, a successful result 
law governs intellectual growth. 


it wisely bodily health 
is inevitable. ‘The same 

Is a special branch of 
study to be mastered, a language or a science to be ac- 
quired ? then apply the law of use or exercise ; let indus 
try be invoked, and the greatest difficulties will be sur 
It would be 
strange indeed if this law did not exist and prove itself 
sovereign in the spiritual, as in the mental and physical 
world. It was stated as the great law of the kingdom of 
God by Jesus very early in his public ministry. 
man will do his will,’’ he said to those about him, ‘he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.’’ Doing the will of God, 
purposely, repeatedly, until at last we may do it con 
stantly, habitually—this is the great law of spiritual de- 
velopment laid down by the great Teacher himself, and 
has been abundantly proved by experience throughout 
human history. 


mounted, and again success is inevitable. 


‘If any 


A noteworthy illustration of the great value of indus- 
try to spiritual growth is presented in the life of John G. 
Whittier, and it may here be properly referred to. In 
the winter of 1868, upon recovery from illness, he wrote 
one of the most beautiful of his shorter poems, to which 
he gave the title of ‘‘ The Clear Vision.’’ At tl 
of the last verse he wrote: 


* close 


‘“« Strike when thou wilt the hour of rest, 
But let my last days be my best.”’ 
Nearly a quarter of a century was still to be allotted to 
him, and it was during these last years that much of his 
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TRIPLE GUIDE IN THE DIVINE LIFE. 
God is the fundamental faith on which 
But this faith ina 


living God is too great, too deep, too sacred, too truly 


BELIE! a living 


all other articles of faith are founded. 
awful, and substitute something less sublimely in- 
credibl he bane of Romanism is its tendency to sub- 
stitute faith in a Church ; the bane of Protestantism is its 
tendency to substitute faith in a Book. But neither faith 
in a God represented in a living organism, nor faith in a 
God speaking through an ancient literature, can take the 
a living God, speaking in and to the 
In the process of spiritual development 
the Voice individual came first, then the Voice 
through the uurch, last of all the Voice through the 
spake to Abraham, then to Israel 
great Lawgiver and Prophet, last of 


place of faith in 
individua 


Book | rs (;od 


thro ign Moses. the 


. : 
ali to the centuries thro 


t 


gh the stored-up experiences of 
the Church. But the 
and is not a substitute for it; and 
the Church does not do away with the individual Voice, 
and is not a substitute for it. 
take the pl a living Church, but to be its guide and 
counselor and iend And the Church is not 
| direct and 


| and God, but to promote such communion 


the prophets ana Book does not do 


away with the Church, 


he Book is not given to 


riven to 


take the immediate communion be 


tween the 


Man has thus a triple guide in his divine life: his ow 
the common consciousness ol a 
devout and godly souls—that is, the Church; andthe r 
corded experience of the spiritual prophets of God's 
chosen people—that is, the Bible. ‘To deny the first, t 
deny that God is a speaking God and man a hearing chi 
of God, and leave him solely to the echoes of his Father 
voice in the Church, or transcripts of what it once said 
the Bible, this is to deny the fundamental faith of th 
ages, and to attempt to build up the Church and the Bil 
by destroying the foundation on which both are built 
Paul has distinctly declared, ‘* We know in part ar 
we prophesy in part,’’ and ‘*We see through a glass 
darkly,’’—that is, revelation is both fragmentary a1 
He who claims for apostolic revelation a cor 
eteness and a clearness which the apostle himself e 
ressly disavows, is really weakening faith in the Bibl 
lhere are three witnesses that bear record to the presenc: 
of God in his world—individual consciousness, the livin, 
Church, and the written Word ; these three supplement 
and correct as well as confirm each other; to set eith 
one aside is to lessen the authority of the other two; | 
the two latter are involved in and dependent on the first 
since the Church and the Word are only the voice of Go 
in many souls, and if there is no voice of God in the ir 


consciousness of God ; 


dividual soul there can be no voice of God in eith 
Church or Bible. He, therefore, who rejects the first 
the Voice of God in the individual soul—rejects tk 
other two, whether he means so to do or not, and, in 
far as he can, bars God out of human life. 

And this it is to be infidel.—Christian Union. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS 
No. 5.—First MONTH 29, 
BIRTH OF JESUS 


1893 


GOLDEN TExT.—Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, whi 
shall be to all the peo} le-—Luke 2: 10 
Scripture passages for study: Luke 2: Also Luke 1: 18-3 
Matthew I: 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Syria, at the beginning of the Christian era, embrace 
the region of country north of Galilee, lying between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the river Euphrates. Syria, as 
is known at present, includes Palestine, and is a part o 
the Turkish Empire. It extends along the Mediterranea 
Sea to the Isthmus of Suez. Its northern boundary is th 
Taurus Mountains; on the south it joins Arabia. T1 
Euphrates is its eastern limit, though the east and sout! 
boundaries are not clearly defined. 

HISTORICAL. 

The kingdom of Judea, the southern division of Pal 
estine, after various changes of ownership, had become 
province of Rome after the capture of Jerusalem by 
Pompey the Roman general, and was annexed to Syria 
Cesar Augustus was the reigning emperor, under whon 
Herod, who was called ‘‘ the great,’’ held the office of 
ruler, or king, and the country was tributary to Rome 
Che taxing required an enrolment of all the inhabitants 
to be made at the town or city where the birth was re 
corded. 

As Joseph and Mary were descendants of David an 
of the tribe of Judah, they were obliged to make the long 
journey from Nazareth in Galilee, through Samaria, t 
Bethlehem in Judea, in order to be enrolled. The trave 
was slow and tiresome ; Mary riding on the ass, with the 
few things necessary for their comfort strapped to thx 


saddle, and Joseph making his way on foot by her side. 


Both Matthew and Luke give the genealogy of Jesus 


from Joseph, as the custom was to follow the male line o 
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descent. In the gospel of Luke we have the reason given 
why Joseph and Mary were at Bethlehem at the time that 
the infant Jesus was born. 

The city of Bethlehem was so crowded with people 
who, had gathered there in obedience to the decree of 
Cesar Augustus, that when Joseph and Mary arrived from 
their distant home, there was no place in the houses of 
entertainment to be had, and they were obliged to share 
with their ass the quarters prepared for the animals. 
l'EACHING. 

What a beautiful thought, comforting and encouraging 
to the heart of humanity, is contained in the facts that 
gather about the birth of the child Jesus. In his human 
ancestry he was a scion of the house of David, the royal 
psalmist, the ideal king, the ‘‘ sweet singer’’ of Israel. 
No birth could be more noble in Jewish estimation, yet in 
the divine ordering he shared with the humble beast of 
burden the manger at which he fed. 
divine purpose like a golden thread running through the 
whole story of his coming? So great and yet so lowly 
None need feel: themselves left out in the salvation he 
came to proclaim, neither the rich and lowly nor the poor 
and humble. He came for all, and in his mission each 
alike shared his loving care. Every child born into the 
world is a gift from God, an expression of his love, but 
this ‘‘ child born, this Son given,’’ brought in its fullness 
the message of love from the infinite Father to his human 
children 


Shall we not see a 


LESSON NOTES. 


It is not the wondrous story of Jesus’s birth, not the 


song of gladness heard by the shepherds on the plains of 


Bethlehem, not the coming of the wise men from the 
distant East, with their royal gifts of ‘‘ gold, frankin 
cense, and myrrh;’’ nor the marvel of a star seen by 
these wise men for the first time, that made his birth the 
beginning of a new era in the life of man. 

rhe crown of all is found in the fact that he was born 
into the world as every other being has been born since 
the race was created,—that he nursed at the breast of a 
mother,—his mother ; that he was helpless and subject to 
all the ills to which infancy is heir, needing at every mo- 
ment of his baby existence, her loving, tender care. 

He might have come before the wondering world in 
the full flush of perfected manhood, subduing its passions 
and righting its wrongs through the Christ-power be- 
stowed upon him ‘without measure.’’ It would have 
been in entire accord with the hopes and expectations of 
the pious ones who were waiting for the consolation of 
Israel, few of whom would be willing to accept one born 
among the lowly, and cradled in a manger, for their Sav 
iour,—their Deliverer. . 

Only among the Hebrews was the home, with all its 
endearments, then recognized as a Divine institution ; 
only there was the birth of children counted among the 
occasions that called forth thankful acknowledgment and 
an offering upon the altar, sacred to Jehovah, which all 
who were thus blest, according to their means, brought 
with their first born son, even though it were but a pair 
of turtle doves or young pigeons. 

As the sweet and simple story of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem was carried to other lands and among other peoples, 
the heart of man was touched and tendered by its recital. 
Woman, she who had been man’s slave or his fondling, 
took on a new grace and beauty because she, too, was a 
mother, the mother of his children, and both motherhood 
and infancy began to have a value never before appreci- 
ated, because the Christ whom they had believed on as 
their Redeemer, had come into the world a helpless babe. 


And the mother who found comfort and consolation in 
his helpful words of hope and encouragement, felt the 
glow of maternal affection for the little one that nestled 
on her bosom, which even its coming had not awakened, 
until she heard the story of the manger, and of the 
mother of that ove Babe. It is through the little things 
in life that its great achievements are brought about A 
thought scars ely deemed worthy of being cherished at its 
first inception, comes again and again before the mental 
vision, each time acquiring a stronger hold upon the im- 
agination, until it becomes an irresistible impulse and an 
invention, a discovery, a fresh opening of truth or of duty, 
an idea of responsibility for which the world was waiting, 
is launched upon its moving waters. Sometimes baffling 
winds and billows of opposition have made its progress 
slow ; sometimes satisfied indifference has relegated it to 
the calm of oblivion, yet the thought has been as the 
seed corn with life in itsed/f, watching and waiting, and 
men have at last recognized its worth, have accepted it as 
their helper, 
and comfort it brings in the 
the lifting up of 
enjoyment. 

As we seek for the true interpretation of what are 


and found its value to themselves in the ease 
performance of duty, or in 
the soul-life to a higher level of spiritual 


termed life’s mysteries, we find they are 
act epts 


“ks no nearer acquaintance 


only such to the 
matter of 
with what na- 


individual who what he finds, as a 
course, and se 
ture, or art, or reason has to disclose. t is for want of 
this coming into touch with rev *d truth, that doubt 
and belief usurp the place of reverent faith and the hope 
it cherishes. 

Why need we cavil at or distrust the statements that 
come down through ages hoary with antiquity? Shall 
we not rather find their meaning to us, not possibly as it 
presented to the living actors, but looki 
all that has been accomplished by tl 

: 1 


poking back thro igh 


endeavor, may we 


1e] 


not hear the song of the angelic choir 


as it proclaimed: 
highest.’’ Peace on the earth,—the 
blood of her warring children, and 


’’ where strife and hatred had brought SOTTOW 


‘‘Glory to God in the 
earth, gory with the 
“* SO 1 will 
and suffering to the race. 
rhe song of the angels is slow of fulfillment, but it is 
The Babe of Bethlehem was not born for nought, 
and only as we study with earnest endeavor to find the 
meaning of his birth to ourselves, will the fulness of its 


blessing to our own lives and to the world be realized. 


From the Christian Union 


A FRIENDS’ MEETING IN MAINE. 

To the Editors of THE CHRISTIAN UNION 

THE Friends’ meeting-house in Deering, Maine, five miles 
from Portland, is one of those plain, brick structures with 
which you are familiar in New England. It sets a little 
back from the road, with a fence for hitching horses in 
front, and a row of horse sheds at one side. Back of the 
meeting-house is the Friends’ burying-ground, sweet with 
the smell of pine and blueberry bushes, and sacred to the 
memory of many saints who made Deering meeting a 
power in this region when Quakerism was a synonym for 
all grand characteristics. But they have gone their way, 
and their children have moved away, or, marrying out of 
the meeting, have joined other churches, until only half a 
dozen families make up the congregation. These are all 
related by long intermarrying. Occasionally some of the 
neighbors come in, and there are several poor families in 
the district whose children come to Bible schoo] when they 
feel like it. The meeting-house is so large that we use 
only half of it. In the winter this is shut off from the 
other half by a close shutter which meets the broad board 
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if she were pursuing her usual course, she preached Christ 
to these two boys. ‘Then, coming forward, she told thos 
poor untaught little children in the mission class the bea 
tiful story of the Nativity, with all its blessed meaning for 
them. Afterwards she said: ‘‘I thought perhaps they 
would never hear it if I did not tell them to-day.’’ Th: 
school closed, and every one of those children was giv 

a beautiful book, a card, a handkerchief, and other gifts 
one girl wearing away in place of her old cap a pretty 
hat made by one of the older girls. Cc 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
RELIGION AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


RECENTLY, in Minnesota, at the instance of the Catholi 
Archbishop Ireland, the State took charge of certai1 
schools established by the Church, and of the buildings 
belonging to Church, 


y the and opened them as_ publi 
schools to all children, under an arrangement agreed upon 
It has been recently proposed to make the same arrang¢ 
ment with the city ‘of Baltimore, and the terms propose 
are these: The buildings and appurtenances are to be 
turned over to the city rent free, and in return for th 
the teachers are to be Catholics, subject to examinatio 
like other teachers, but, as I understand it, to be al 
pointed by the Catholic bishop, though it is not expressly 
But I understand this from the terms of th 
That our teachers That zw 


grant to the Commissioners of the public schools the right 


Quer: **4 be Catholics. 4. 


to examine our feachers.’’ Religious instruction is to be 
given only before and after school hours, and only tX 
who choose to attend. 

A cir 


tributed 


those 
ular embodying this proposition has been dis 
among the Catholic clergy, and has been made 
And it has awakened the opposition of all the 
other denominations, and seems likely to 
quences interfering 


p iblic 
involve conse 
l with the educational enterprises of 
Friends. 
The Episcopal Bishop Paret comes out in opposition 
to the proposition on the broad ground that the govern- 
ment, State or national, should recognize no religious de 
nomination in its dealings with schools. ‘The national 
management of the Indian 
and for some years has made grants of money 
‘‘to Presbyterians as such, to Quakers, to Methodists, to 
Baptists, to Episcopalians, and to Roman Catholics. The 
la 


government does this in its 


schools, 


| 

i 
ast named alone have been receiving annually nearly half 
amillion of dollars; nearly twice as much as all the rest 


combined.’’ The Protestant Episcopal Church, he says, 
has already declared the wrongfulness of such appropria- 
tions, and has given notice that after the expiration of ex- 
contracts, it will more government 
aid. And other Christian bodies are doing the same. 

Che pastor of the German Lutheran church has made 
a statement (to an interviewer apparently ), agreeing en- 
tirely with Bishop Paret. And after these a Rabbi of the 
Hebrew synagogue has publicly taken the same ground. 

lhe argument of Archbishop Ireland as represented in 
the circular, is that the Catholic Church “ directs parents 
to educate their children in schools which confer secular 

1 


eaucation with religious training ; 


isting 


accept no 


and as public schools 
give no religious training, Catholics are compelled to 
maintain their own paro¢ hial schools, and thus ‘‘ to pay 
two taxes ; one in obedience to the civil law, and the other 


obedience to conscience.’’ In this form the Bishop 
for his opponents reply that the 
Catholics pay but one tax in obedience to the civil law: 
her is imposed by their church, and the church can 
them. He would have better complained that 


were taxed for the support of schools which 


badly 


states his case 


the ot 
relieve 


+} 
Catholics 
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they did not desire to use. And this ground is met by 
his opponents with the old argument which prevailed in 
the first establishment of public schools: the necessity of 
having the citizen educated for the safety of the state. 
Other denominations, they say, also have their parish 
schools, and are perfectly willing to support them as well 
as the public schools. 

The circular and criticisms thereof are printed in re 
cent numbers of the Baltimore Suz. 

The Minnesota plan isa branch of that advocated by 
Monsignor O’ Reilly in alate issue of the Worth American 
Review, proposing that the school fund be distributed 
among the denominational schools in proportion to the at 
tendance on each. J. D. M. 

Washington, D. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
AN EARLY ‘* FRIENDS’ ALMANAC.”’ 


A Frienps’ ALMANAC for the year 1799 was published in 
Baltimore, by Isaac Briggs, who was a member of our 
Religious Society. Baltimore Yearly Meeting appears to 
have approved the publication of this work. The follow- 
ing minutes are taken from Baltimore Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Sufferings, now the Representative Com- 
mittee : 

\t a meeting for Sufferings, held in Baltimore, 4th 
of the 8th month, 1798. 

** Tsaac 
for publishing an Almanac, 
enlarged plan, according to 
John Wilson, Joel Wright, William Stabler, Evan 
Thomas, Joseph Townsend, of Baltimore, and Elias 
Ellicott, are appointed to take the proposition into their 
consideration, and report to a future sitting of this 
meeting their judgment of the propriety of such a publica 
tion. 

\t a meeting held 2nd Day the 6th of the 8th 
month, 1798. ‘The Committee appointed at last sitting 
to take into their consideration the proposition of Isaac 
Briggs handed in the following report, viz.: ‘ Having 
attended to the subject on which we were appointed, ex- 
amined divers of the pieces intended to be inserted in 
the proposed publication, we are united in judgment that 
the author may be left at his liberty to publish the work 
on the plan proposed. Signed, Joel Wright.”’ 

This Almanac is a book of considerable information, 
and of interest to readers now. It presents among other 
things, a list of the different post routes and distances in 
the United States, from Maine to Georgia ; the times and 
places of holding court; and an account of the Yearly, 
Quarterly, Monthly and Particular Meetings of Friends 
on the Continent of America. I would like to name 
them all, but forbear taking space. Rhode Island Yearly 
Meeting, held at Newport, was composed of the follow- 
ing quarterly meetings: Rhode Island, Sandwich and 
Salem ; with nineteen monthly and sixty-seven particular 
meetings. The Yearly Meeting of the Government of 
New York, held in New York, was composed of the fol- 
lowing quarterly meetings: Westbury, Oblong, Nine 
Partners and Saratoga ; with fourteen monthly and fifty- 
five particular meetings. The Yearly Meeting of Penn- 
sylvania, held at Philadelphia, had Quarterly Meetings as 
follows: Abington, Bucks County, Chester, Western, 
Southern, Burlington, Haddonfield, Salem, and Shrews- 
bury and Rahway ; with forty-five monthly and one hun- 
dred and twenty-four particular meetings. Maryland 
Yearly Meeting, held at Baltimore, was composed of the 
following quarterly meetings: Warrington, Fairfax, and 
Redstone ; with fifteen monthly and forty-seven particu 


Briggs laid before this meeting a proposition 
‘Entitled an Almanac on an 
the Tenets of Friends.’ 
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lar. ‘The Yearly Meeting of Virginia, held at Wain Oak 
and Blackwater, was composed of Cedar Creek and Black 
water Quarterly Meetings ; with five monthly and twenty 
two particular meetings. ‘The Yearly Meeting of North 
and South Carolina and Georgia, held at Symonds Creek 
and New Garden, alternately, was composed of the fol 
lowing quarterly meetings: Eastern, Century, New Gar 
den, and Bush River, with twenty-one monthly and sixty 
particular meetings. 

Altogether, these made a total of three hundred and 
seventy-five Friends’ Meetings on the American Conti 
nent. Of this number three hundred and twenty-six held 
mid-week meetings, on Fourth- or Fifth-day. Some of 
those meetings were small, but many were large gatherings 
of Friends, with eminent ministers. ‘There were very 
few that did not build a house of worship, and enclose a 
burying-ground. 

Some of the names of those meetings strike us as very 
peculiar ; and it might be interesting to know in different 
| will quote a few of them 
Hill, Kliny-Kiln, 

Bullskin, 
New] Cy In 


Cub foot ( reek. 


cases why Friends gave them. 
vs: Cow-Neck, Half-hollow 
\ppigninimick, Motherkill, Cropwell, 
Sea Conck, Old Neck, 
Jack Swamp, ‘Tar River, 
Mud Lick. 

The Almanac gives, also, a ‘‘ Brief Account of 
and Their Doctrines,’’ extracted from William 
well-known History, 
tents of Barclay’s ** 

Baltimore 


as follows: 
irles, 
Creek, 


and 


Bear Garden, 


Cirefound, 


kriends 
Sewell’s 
the con- 


and giving a 


\pology.’’ 


summary of 


KIRK BROWN 

A Mopern ‘‘ Miracce.’’—The course taken by Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of Minnesota, in regard to the ‘‘ miracle 
window ’’ at Canton, in that State, has been justified. As 
soon as he heard the report that a miraculous image of the 
Virgin and Child had appeared upon a pane of glass in 
the window of the church at Canton, and that infirm per- 
sons were making pilgrimages to the church, he gave or 
ders that the matter should be investigated by a scientific 
expert whom he appointed. When result of the in 
vestigation was made known to the Archbishop a few days 
ago, he took the action in the case which is required by 
the laws of the Church, and the * will 
not hereafter be seen. 

The expert found that a fraud had been perpetrated 
by a photographer of the place, who had subjected the 
pane of glass to a kind of treatment under which, by 
means of certain apparatus, the images were made to ap 
pear upon it. many 


] 
the 


miracle window 


The expert also found that, though 
infirm pilgrims had been drawn to the place by reports that 
miraculous cures were performed there, not one of them 
had been relieved of his infirmity. He furthermore as- 
certained that a number of conscienceless men in Canton 
were allied with the photographer, and had mercenary 
reasons for trying to keep upthe delusion. ‘The priest of 
the church was blamed by some of the pilgrims for his 
lack of faith in the power of the miraculous apparitions ; 
but he had to confess that account for 
them. 

Archbisop Ireland has rendered a service to the priest, 
the pilgrims, and the cause of religion by making the in- 
vestigation through,which this gross and shameful fraud has 
been brought to light. It is reported that the Church at 
Canton has been temporarily closed by his order. He 
has done his duty in the case as a faithful prelate. —Mew 


York Sun. 


he was unable to 


FAITH is our reponse to the divine life It is 
of the life, and having the simplicity of a vital principle, 
is incapable of analysis.—God in His World. 
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ends’ Intelligencer and Journal. Divine goodness to wel ognize it inherent = man, than as 
inherent anywhere in the world, which is from the same OxFc 


"tf ~ 1 oa , < Js# 
‘KINS, Managing | 


_— Hand ?”’ inter 

Our friend, A. Coleman, of Calhoun county,- Michi- ing, 
prog 
read 
state 
Elizabeth, and should have been Mary C. Ella 


rE EDITORS 7 ; E 
gan, desires us to correct the name printed as that of his 


wife, in one of Isaac Wilson’s letters. It was given as 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 21, tion. 


BIRTHS. bility 
INSTAN] IN, SEASON 5 Soci 


WEBSTER \t Narcissa, Montgomery county, Pa., First month 

12, 1893, to Davis ]. and Lydia P. Webster, a daughter, who is named’ man| 
Elizabeth J still 
appe 

preach the word, which DEATHS. read 
bles, and ‘Vel ANDERSON.—At Germantown, at the residence of Anna Spencer, thou 

First month 4, 1893, Louisa T., daughter of the late Samuel V. Anderson. Pres: 

ELLIOTT.—At her home, corner of Fifth and Calhoun Sts., West 

gifted either to Liberty, Iowa, Tenth month 21, 1892, Ellen W. Elliott, aged 70 years, 

5 months, and I day 


excellent 
Am« 
and 


is soun 


The deceased was the widow of Rueben Elliott, who a little more the | 
than three years previous had passed into the mysteries of the Great char 
Beyond. She was a consistent member of Wapsinonoc Monthly Meet- ’ 


: 


ing of Friends, greatly esteemed and valued for her sterling qualities. day 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Chelten Hills, Pa., Sixth-day evening, First - 
month 13, 1893, Horace Greenou 
’ 


Lippincott, aged 15 months 


igh, son ol Horace \. and Caroline R. her, 
abo. 
imp 

alt 


PALMER In Philadelphia, First month 1, 1893, Charles K., son 
Harriet W. and the late Samuel F. Palmer. Interment at Fair Hill. 
GH.—In West Philadelphia, First month 8, 1893, Elijah Pugh, 

é Elijah Pugh; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 


Iphia witl 


SATTERTHWAIT.—Suddenly, First month 6, 1893, Ralph C., to tl 
ars, son of David Satterthwait, and grandson of Charles Col 
5S Narrow - assisti e vait, of Crosswicks, N. ] 


’ 


ids of Phil 


cam 


a Ney 
son of Samuel J. and Matilda W. Seaman, aged 9 months - 
irther away, to places where and 16 days was 


where, perchance, there are \MAN.—At Glen Cove, N. Y., Twelfth month 17, 1892, Louis 


al le (ur atten mn PAY LOR.—At his home, ar In, Va., Thomas E Taylor, in fune 
. 5 OIst year 
ant need « He was a valued overseer of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. His th 
ished ,’at a small cost, to the col life was very useful to his Society, to his neighborhood, and to his State. rt 


rginia State Senate for two Mee 


~ 


i . He was an influential member of the Vi 
neighborhood of the terms. For many years he has worked with great zeal in the Temper- ters 
feel an espe ial interest. ance re form.- He was a man of marked individuality, sympathetic, and 
warm hearted. Loving testimonies to his virtues came spontaneously 
from members of various religious bodies B 


will 
faithful teachers 


WILKINSON.—Suddenly, of heart trouble, First month 14, 1893, pec 
at his home, Unionville, Chester county, Pa., Samuel Wilkinson, an es- Firs 
teemed member of Kennett Monthly Meeting of Friends. day 
ZERNS.—In Salem, N. J., First month 8, 1893, Lydie F., wife of Mex 
n R. Zerns, in her 66th year; a valued member of Salem Monthly 


eung 


if lation’ tes Joh 
a Me 


such as well-warme 
know to be essenti n ¢ es . . — 
know to be essential We wait upon the Lord. Instead of fighting sin with THE 
nd closets be made to our puny force, we accept his life, and, behold, the enemy Edu 
1 > .* . - . hi 
and the barrels be pac ked hath fled. Sin is the business of a heart unoc« upied by Phil 
the divine life.—God in His World _ 
the same time the money ee a a oe oe from 
: ' : : ays 
ve the agonation that ca . : : : 1: -¢ . : om 
Patience is the finest and worthiest part of fortitude, -~ 
and the rarest, too. Patience lies at the root of all pleas- oe 
ones 
brin; 


We know that most can plead 


calls to such service, there | ures as well as of all power. Hope herself ceases to be 
can now be set happiness when impatience companions her.—Ruskin. 


season, I cae 


pre: 
BEAUTIFUL as is childhood in its freshness and inno- is 0 

cence, its beauty is that of untried life. It is the beauty of the 

promise, of spring, of the bud. A holier and a rarer the 

beauty is the beauty which the waning life of faith and twe 

three words omitted, the duty wears. t isthe beauty of a thing completed, and, slee 
as men come together to congratulate each other when effc 
some great work has’ been achiéved, and see in its con- onl 
cluding nothing but gladness, so ought we to feel when the the 
setting sun flings back its beams upon a life which has clo 
answered well life’s purpose.—/. F. W. Ware. we 


} 
i 
t 
i 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
OxrorD Young Friends’ Association enjoyed a_ very 
interesting and instructive meeting on Second-day even- 
ing, First month 2. After the reading of the minutes the 
program for the evening was taken up. Mary H. Way 
read her paper on the testimonies of Friends, which 
stated, in well-chosen words, what it is to be a Friend. 
Ella ‘Thomas presented to us in her paper, ‘‘ The Applica- 
tion of our Religious Beliefs to Daily Life,’’ the responsi- 
bility which rests with each of us as members of our 
Society ; and to live such lives as will not only elevate 
mankind, but lead to the life everlasting, for which we are 
still striving. ‘The letters of John G. Whittier, which 
appeared in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, were then 
read by Laura Lynch, and all enjoyed the beautiful 
thoughts contained therein. Whittier’s poem, ‘* The 
Pressed Gentian,’’ read by Elizabeth Dilworth. 
Among the visitors present were John Wildman and wife, 
and David Ferris, who gave us much encouragement in 
the work we were doing, took part in our meeting by ex- 


changing thoughts and reciting one of Whittier’s poems. 
We decided to hold a Whittier meeting on Second- 


day evening, the 30th of this month. 


was 


—It will be very pleasant news to the many who know 
her, to learn that Margaretta Walton, who was very ill 
about three weeks ago, with pneumonia, has since 
improved, and appears to be steadily convalescing. 

at her home at Ercildoun, Chester county. 


much 
She 


—QOur friend, David Newport, of Abington, returned 
with his wife on the 11th instant, from an extended visit 
to their son William and his family, at Colorado Springs, 
Col. ‘They were expecting to return about this time, but 
came a week earlier on account of the death of Ellison 
Newport, though as the weather was so inclement, and he 
was himself slightly unwell, David was not able to attend the 
funeral, on the 12th. 

—Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting meets in Lobo on the 
11th and 12th of Second month. Norwich Monthly 
Meeting at same place on the roth. Meetings of Minis- 
ters and Elders on the 1oth. Friends coming by train 
will be met at Komoka on the 9th.— Young Friends’ Review. 

—John J. Cornell, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, ex- 
pects to attend the meeting at Swarthmore College, on 
First-day, the 29th instant, also, on the two following 
days to be present at Concord Select and Quarterly 
Meeting, held at West Chester, Pa. 


AN APPEAL. 
THE following letter from the Superintendent of the Committee on 
Education of the Colored People of the South of Friends’ Union for 
Philanthropic Labor, should stimulate all interested to immediate action. 
The unusual severity of the winter makes the need urgent. A letter 
from a life-long resident near Charleston, S. C., dated First month oth, 
says: “ We are having severe weather for our latitude. Heavy snow 
and sleet and a howling blast all night, then snowed all day. The 
young folks never having had such a sight, enjoyed it vastly. Older 
ones were less rapturous,” for they know too well the suffering it must 
bring.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


While this extreme cold weather is with us, I desire to 


present again the claims of the Southern schools. ‘There 


is money needed for the legitimate running expenses of 


the schools ; and there is also need of warm clothing for 
the needy colored people. A recent letter says: ‘In 
twenty-five years I have seen nothing like this winter— 
sleet and snow and ice and north winds. With our best 
efforts and all the comforts we have around us, we are 
only just able to bear it. Imagine how it has been with 
the poor people around us, in their open houses, scantily 
clothed and poorly fed. We have done everything that 
we could, and the Dorcas room has been an untold bless- 


ing ; but it does not take long to empty its shelves in such 
weather as this.’’ 

Friends who have clothing to be sent 
will do much good by sending it vow, and the load of 
raising money to pay the devoted teachers in the Scho- 
field and Laing schools will be much lightened if each 
individual will give his mite to the cause. 

New York. ANNA M. JACKSON. 


‘sometime ”’ 


Communications. 
A QUARTERLY MEETING THOUGH! 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JuURNAL. 
I NOTICED lwelfth month 17, in the Re- 
port of Burlington Quarter, this language, ‘‘ We must 
pass through the fiery furnace of affliction, in order to 
appreciate our privileges.’’ My memory is not very re- 
liable, and it is far easier to remember what one did not 
say, than what they did, and I know how difficult it is 
from different standpoints to catch the thought of the 
speaker, especially if not spoken distinctly 


in the issue of 


, and in clearly 
defined language, but this sentence struck me painfully, 
although, according to my own experience,—yet I do not 
measure others by myself,—I think it was expressed in 
the form of a query: ‘‘ Must we pass through the suffer- 
fathers did, in order to 
For this thought often 
occurs, yet always coupled with the conviction that were 
we brought to the test, there would be many willing to 
suffer martyrdom rather than prove recreant to their con 
victions. 


ing and persecution which our 
appreciate our privileges?’’ 


I do believe there are unselfish natures, loving 
he good and the true, with less perhaps to overcome than 
many who do appreciate their blessings and 
without having to pass through the 


if such experience come to them, 


privileges, 
‘¢ fiery furnace ’’ ; yet 
it will tend still farther 
to refine and strengthen their faith in the One Source 
whence cometh our help. 

I have reasoned this was a small thing and might have 
still it has 
| 


escape the notice of any ; recurred day alter 


day, and the only way to escape the responsibility of rest- 
ing under the burden, is simply to give expression to the 
thought that presses for utterance, 
ing been instant 
constitute the sum of 
that makes for peace. 


though s irely not hav 
s that 


doing of them 


in season. It is the little thin 


life, and the 


human 
May we all be more diligent and 
give the clearer expression in this New Year! 


i Ey FP 


FRIENDS AND SLAVERY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

I have recently met with some additional statements 
by writers of high authority as to the attitude of the 
Society of Friends toward the institution of Slavery, in 
the period from 1840 to 1860. In ‘*Church and 
Slavery,’’ by Albert Barnes, published in 1857, on p. 48, 
he says: ‘* The whole Society of Friends is detached 
from it,’’—s. ¢., slavery. On p. 145 he ‘The 
Society of Friends was the first in modern times which 
occupied a position which all Christian churches will yet 


Says: 


occupy, the noble and elevated position of being entirely 
separate from any connection with slavery.’’ 

In a previous letter, (INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
Eighth inonth 6, 1892), I cited the statements of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, in her ‘‘ Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ 
1853. It seems to me very plain that Mrs. 
and 18 


p Stowe and 
Albert Barnes, in 185 357, would not 
I 


have stated 


3 
that the ‘‘ Quakers,’’ Friends, had pursued such a course 
- 


as ‘‘ to free every one o 
tion in slave holding ’”’ 


detached from’ 


its members from any participa- 
and that the whole Society ‘< is 
slavery, if as a matter of fact, Friends 
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had been, only a few years before, (‘‘ in 
such apologists for, defenders of the 
Slavery as Carlos Martyn, in 
Philliy 

I } 


were as 


the forties hs 
institution of 
‘*Life of Wendell 


or 
his 
s,’’ describes them 


lave expressed no opinion ‘‘ whether the Friends 
their Society, or by their votes, 
as they should have been,’’ but have simply given some 


facts to show their early 


aggressive out o! 


pposition to Slavery, and the 
that in the time 
consideration they preserved a consistent 


Naples N. j 


( )] 
excellent authorities 


evidence of nder 
attitude 
lHomas J. Power! 


A SUGGESTION 


JOURNAI 


j 
nd 


for some time past to s 


to 
arrving out,’’ or 


the society. 


yeest 
invitat 


ion such members as 


witnessing such 
Since most 
nal ged that this would no 


} > eh 4 + 
hse, this seems t 


nk all that should be 1 

be received into men 

* past If tl ey wis! 

- as 1n al 
invited 
feeling 

1, and it seems to me 

for them to receive 

ire now connet ted wit! 

to ret 

bt, to 


This co 


rn to our 
them, to fee 
irse, it 


this more liberal age. 


seems to 


I believe, 


new members, and renewed strengt! 
ny cases 
iwht now while the question of former 


LIGENCER AND JOURNAI 
as some 
the last two « opies of the 

that they might 
» two first Lesson Leaves and Notes 


a. A 


new subsc1 ibers 


be sent to suc h so 


rO E. P 


URPFAI 


RESPONSI PASSMORI 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND J 


t 


In the issue of First month 7th isa letter by E. P 
more, encoura 


Pass 
efforts to be used to procure Local ¢ )p- 


tion in Pennsylvai 


la, and hopef ilness of it being secured 
if proper efforts are used in that direction, which I think 
deserves more than a passing notice. 

Some | ' 


years since I had occasion to walk from Lin oln, 


a station on the railroad in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
through Homeville to Andrews’ E 


Chester and Lancaster co 


the line 
had traveled a few 
past a small place, probably with a 


} 


when a man, al 


Bridge, on 
inties I 
miles, and tavern, 
yne, in a one horse 

the 
him 


wagon, came out ol a 
I inquired if | 
My 


not stopped at 


lane and _ turne I was going. 
ride 
granted, he 
above mentk 


not, 


« ould 


way 
to Homeville 
} 


irectly asked if I had 


witl request being 
the 
Learning I had 
said if I would 1e 
g up,’ he d take me, not only to Homeville, 
but to a furtl Ont. Not being initiated, I inquired 
what ** st 


just behind us. 


ana whe 


1 
i 


1 : 
ing, ne ao t 


* settin 


ip’’ meant. He then said he was a drinker, 
and it was a term they used instead of ‘‘ treating.’’ We 
then rode on and talked closely on this all absorbing sub- 
ject. He iis parents were Friends. His father, 
owning -a lime-kiln, always kept liquor and hands about 
him that would not do without their dram; and being 


said | 
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raised in this manner, he said : ‘* How could I help using 
it, too?’’ If any one should read this, who still suffer 
liquor to be used in their families, or for hired hands, let 
them take warning. My companion further said that 
few years ago there was Local Option in Chester county, 
‘‘but there was no trouble in getting liquor; we couk 
go into Lancaster county and get it by the jug-full, brin, 
it home and use it as we pleased.”’ 

I do not allude to this circumstance, intending to a1 
gue against Local Option, although it has its defects 
Nor do I wish to discourage any from well meaning an 
well directed efforts, trying to secure Local Option an 
suppression of saloons, let the location be ever so small 
But above all, I wish to impress upon the minds of all 
the magnitude of the work before us, and the importance 
of being at all times on the alert, so as not to be diverted 
out of the right or best way, and our strength used to lit 
tle or no avail 

May all who see the dreaded 


ravages of intemperance 
in the land 


take wise counsel and press forward to the 
suppression of the liquor traffic which, in the hands ot 
unscrupulous men, is using all its power to continue the 
bus Remember that Local Option will not bind us 
Alcoholic ine boundaries but the im 
possible. It will separate husband and wife, rob the fond 
mother of her loved and only son, and helpless children 


ot 


Hess. 


lulgence knows no 


a father’s protecting care,—even commit murder with 


out seeming remorse. Nothing will stop its ravages ex 


rusn it 


Ohio 


out 


ENOos HEACO« K 
Alliance, 
A FEMALE VETERINARIAN.—Mrs. Everett, the wife of 
a master drayman of New Orleans, is said to be one of the 
best veterinary surgeons 1n that city. She began by treating 
her husband’s horses during an influenza epidemic. She 
had long been a skillful nurse, and noticing that mules 
just as people do, she decided to doc 

the same way. Warm blankets and hot ap- 
plications, both external and internal, proved remarkably 
effective, and finally the appreciative animals would open 
their mouths to take the remedies. After the horses had 
all Mrs. Everett, encouraged by her success, 
studied every book 


and horses suffered 


tor them in 


recovered, 
she could find on diseases of horses 
and mules, and their surgical treatment, until she could 
set a broken leg, extract a nail from the hoof, and treat 
influenza and lockjaw, for which last disease she is said to 
have an unfailing cure. 
scriptions 


She compounds her own pre- 
Her husband is nowa rich man, and Mrs 
Everett takes no pay for her services, but does the work 
out of love for animals.— Woman's Journal. 


A HIGH aim acts on the means, on the days, on the 
organs of the body. A high aim is curative.—merson. 

‘*Now, I want you to think that in life troubles will 
come which seem as if they never would pass away. The 
night and the storm look as if they would last forever; 
but the calm and the morning cannot be stayed; the 
storm in its very nature is transient. The effort of nature, 
as that of the human heart, ever is to return to its repose; 
for God is peace.’’— George MacDonald. 


No one should place under a bushel or extinguish the 
divine light which illuminates us, but let it beam out, 
that it may brighten and warm all about it. ‘Then one 
feels a living fire in his veins, and a higher consecration 
for the the struglle of life. ‘The most trivial duties remind 
us of God. ‘The earthly becomes divine, the tempora 
eternal, and our entire life a life in God.—Max Muller. 
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AMONG the first of the teachers from the North among the freed 
people of the South, was Elizabeth H. Botume, whose interesting vol- 
ume of experiences in the work, ‘* First Days Among the ¢ ‘ontrabands 
has just been published. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 286. $1.25, .) 
We say among the first; she went to Beaufort, S. C., near the close of 
1864, while the pioneer party of teachers and missionaries, about sixty 
in number, left New York in Third month, 1862, to labor among the 
contrabands at Hilton Head. Since 1864, she has been steadily and 
continuously at work on the sea islands, at Beaufort, and in its vicinity, 
only relinquishing her teaching a year or two ago. In this period of 
almost three decades she has formed an intimate acquaintance with the 
problem of assisting the colored people to rise from the condition of 
chattels to that of a free and self-sustaining race, and in the present 
volume will be found the faithful record of her experiences. 

The admirable quality of her book, indeed, is its entire fidelity to 
the facts of the case. With very little attempt to moralize, or even to 
generalize, she has given her readers a series of views of the colored 
people, young and old, as she found them. She gives many pages of 
dialogue among and with these children of nature, illustrating thus in 
the liveliest way their condition, ideas, method of life, and all that goes 
to disclose the real human being. As another reviewer has said, these 
descriptions ‘“ are studies of landscapes made under bright sun and blue 
sky, wherein nature is faithfully mirrored. The artless talk, the nazve 
conceptions, the queer mixture of shyness and freedom, the 
the conventional and of logic, and the mastery of emotion, which easily 
slides from love into worship, and back again,—these traits, 
childish and cunning at once, make up a total which is found nowher 
else among mankind. As the author records the bits of conversation 
and the confusion of grammar, the 
peehension of these belated peop le 

made to educate and lift them up. 

There is no excess of sentiment in the book. Miss Botume’s qual 
ities of heart are shown in her life with its patience and self-sacri 
fice, and in these records she views her wards with the kind interest of 
one who earnestly desires their welfare, but she does not omit to show 
the difficulties and obstructions that lie in the or the we 
or infirmities of the people. The uplifting of a 
complexion is never easy. 


absence of 


strange 


reader acquires by degrees a com- 


g 
, and appreciates the heroic efforts 
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work, 


aknesses 
race of any 


way, 
colored 
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A dainty little gift book, suitable for all 
“* Selections from Isaac Penington. By M. W. T.” 
Brothers. $0.50.) It will especially commend itself to Friends and 
Friendly readers. It is neatly bound in white, encased in a little box 
suitable for mailing. To those who are familiar with the high courage 
and sublime patience under suffering of this Friend, living in the troub 
lous times of the 17th Century, the book will bring ples ure—pleasure 
that such a sweet, cheerful spirit sa he 
tion outside of the religious body that ho! And to 
those unfamiliar with his life, there will be given a clearer insight into 
the spirit of those who counted it good to suffer, if thereby the world 
might advance to a better knowledge of God and the mission of 
Christ Jesus. 


seasons 


, and every time, is 
(Boston: Roberts 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 
[ NOTES FOR THE INTELLIGI 
THE Young Friends’ 


PHILAD’A 
NCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
Association met First month 9, in the Library at 
Race street, the President, Isaac Roberts, in the chair; about seventy 
persons were present, of whom more than half were members. The 
minutes of last meeting were read and approved. The 
mittee reported progress, and the Current 
the following question: “ Why did Religious Sor ieties have their wo- 
men sit on one side of the house and men on the other in their meet- 
ings of worship? Methodists formerly did it, Mennonites still do it.” 
The president assigned it to the History Committee. 

The Executive Committee presented its report, giving the program 
for the evening, and announcing the election of five new members. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following nominations of 
officers for the ensuing year : President, William W. Birdsall; First Vice- 
President, Robert M. Janney; Second, Emma D. Speakman; Secre- 
tary, Anna Jenkins Ferris; Treasurer, J. Howard Gaskill; Executive 
Committee, William W. Biddle, Isaac Roberts, Emma Waln, Mary 
Janney, Elgar H. Townsend, Alice Hall. 

Howard M. Cooper then ‘read his excellent review of ( hapter XII. 
(Vol. Il.) of Janney’s History. This was presented at the special 
meeting “4 ld at Lincoln, last Eighth month, and it was felt the whole 
Association should have the opportunity of hearing it, though it is pub- 
lished in the re port of the First-day School Gene ral Conference 

Lucie S. B. Conrad then read a brief sketch of a visit to the 
at Cornell University. There each religious denomination is assigned 
sections, consisting of ‘‘ presses’ and * double presses,’’ each mering a 
capacity of about 400 volumes; the space set aside for Friends’ 
is two “ double presses,” and for pamphlets one “ double press,” so 
that we have a possibility of placing about 1,200 volumes; and there 
are now collected only 135. Of this small number the greater portion 
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have been given to the University by a Friend temporarily a resident at 
Ithaca. After stating that Friends’ works had been contributed in but 
small numbers to any of the Universities (Yale, Harvard, Vassar, etc.), 
the paper closed with an appeal that Friends make an effort to supply 
the deficiencies 

Prof. Beardsley informed us that a list of the duplicates in the His- 
torical Library at Swarthmore had been sent to Cornell, and such books 
as the authorities desired would be forwarded 

Wm. W. Birdsall said that a few years ago the University of Penn- 
sylvania had practically no Friends’ literature on its shelves, but, as 
Prof. Thorpe fully appreciated the part the Society of Friends has had 
in the history of Pennsylvania, he saw to it that a collection was ob- 
tained. The lack of fresh Friendly literature is conspicuous at present ; 
a century or two ago Friends took an active part in the current discus- 
sions, and it is time we stepped into the breach. It might be well for 
our Literature Committee to take up this work, perhaps beginning by 
editing the essays presented to the Conference class last year. 

Annie Cooper Lippincott referred to the papers prepared several years 
ago by Susan Roberts, which were especially valuable 

Isaac Roberts said he thought Samuel M. Janney’s works were good 
nineteenth century reading ; also, that until 1892 the U. of P. had pos- 
sessed no biography of William Penn. 

Charles Paxson suggested that Friends search their family libraries 
for duplic ate volumes to be sent to the colleges. 

George L. Maris said that the library at the old Radnor Meeting, 
consisting of hundred volumes, was without a suitable care- 
taker, and he thought the Friends there would be glad to have it sent to 
Swarthmore library, or some university, where it would be appreciated. 
Beardsley said ou arene Historical Library is the 
largest collection of Friends’ books America, and ranks next in size 
to that owned by London Yearly Mee eting. He 
ing paper, “ Notes on the 


} 
several 


Professor 


then read an interest- 
Historical I ibr ury at Swarthmore,’ 
upon the subject of singing among Friends, and showing us 
hymn printed in the Dutch edition of Sewall’s History of Quakerism 
The report of the Building Committee was then read, including a 
copy of the deed of trust, which was satisfactory, except that it was de- 
sired that it should contain a paragraph to provide that should the Young 
Friends’ Association ever | pse, the prope rty should be dis spose dd of f only 
wreed to, and the deed placed in 


for Friendly purposes 
charge of the Committee to make the insertion The Committee’s re- 


port is as follows: 


touching 
a copy of a 


This was 


Committee has held three since 
rst of which the officers were elected 
work laid out. The full amount of the purchase money, 
ised, and is ready to be paid when the deed can be transferred. 
This transfer has been delayed by the of the owners of 
the property. There have been ninety-eight subscriptions, and over 
sixty per cent. of the money hz from members of the Association. 

‘Alfred Moore, Anna Jenkins Ferris, Howard W. Lippincott, Lydia 

Hall, and Robert M. Janney have been appointed trustees to hold 
title to the property 

‘ The Committee desires to proceed at once to raise the funds neces- 
sary to erect the building [Signed by] EMMA WALN, Secre tary.” 

William W. Birdsall said that lest some apprehension arise, he would 
state that the purchase price of the properties was $16,000, $2,000 of 
which is in a ground-rent, which is not at present redeemable. He said 
he felt we might congratulate ourselves upon having raised so large a 
sum in so brief a time, and that it was an indication of the live interest 
in the Society of Friends manifested by its members. And that we 
must now make an effort to raise the funds necessary for building as 
quickly as the first amount had been; which work must be systemati- 
cally, carefully, energetically, discreetly done. He then asked Professor 
Beardsley to read the brief article in a recent issue of the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, on “ Young Friends’ Work in England in 1860,’ 
hoping it might set usan example. After listening to the story of their 
efforts, Robert M. Janney said we should bear in mind _ we must 
raise the actual money, as we must ‘‘ pay as we go;”’ the rapidity with 
which we raised the first funds was an indication of the faith not only 
in the value and permanence of our Society, but also of the faith in the 
Young Friends’ Association as its representative, so that we have a 
heavy responsibility and must prosecute the work of this Association 
without any going back. 

After a cordial invitation from William W. Birdsall to all 
not already members to join us, the meeting adjourned. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
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Secretary 


AND light is like a flower 

That bursts in full leaf from the 
And He who made the night, 
Made, too, the flowery sweetness of the 
Be it thy task, through his good grace 


darkest hour 

light. 

, to win it 
Alice Cary 

I~r we would see 

for it in our present 

destiny, 


the color of our future, we must look 
if we would gaze on the star of our 
we must look for it in our heart.— Canon Farrar. 
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EDUCATIONAI IH is a priest of wisdom who determines 
; ; Not to thrust upon the world his woes— 
He is a model worth a hundred sermons 
Who o’er his hurts the shroud of silence throws 


OWARTHMOR Li I ihe first ol 
course ol | 


ered on th 


nstinted pra , n l ur hier pre nt he remaining tiv 

cates the course will be given on consecuti <th-days, at 3 p.m CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN MARYLAND. 
ed ee ee eS See: Se eee A very painful case of conviction of murder, sentence to 
u re t : ati h death, and execution on the gallows, has just occurred in 
and Eunomian Litera: ssued a challenge to t tudentsof | Maryland, associated, also,with a commutation of sentence, 
Haverford t ts t i t behalf of which the Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
od ook anactive part. At Chestertown, in Kent county, 


Eastern Shore’’ of Chesapeake Bay), eight 


in D 


youl olored men, several of them only lads, were con- 

victed some months ago of the murder of Dr. Hill. The 

ery cruel; the physician was dragged from his 

as he drove along the road, and violently put to 

It appeared that quite a party were concerned in 

upon the testimony of one or more who claimed 

ust responsible, eight were convicted, and sen- 

to death. ‘The execution was appointed for the 

13th instant, and on that day four were hung at Chester- 

town he other four, however, the youngest, had their 

sentence commuted to imprisonment for life, by Governor 

Brown, ; Li een removed from the county jail, to 

the State prison, on the 11th, in the night, being taken 

o Baltimore under a strong guard, as threats of lynching 
had been made. 

Prior to the Governor’s action, and the execution, the 


followi petition was sent to him 


Zo the Hon. Frank Brown, Governor of the State of 


Af svs yard 
L4a7ViQdha 


We, who represent Baltimore Yearly Meeting of the 

Religious Society of Friends (Park avenue), composed of 

three thousand persons, most earnestly petition 

‘ath penalty pronounced upon the men charged 

Hill, of Kent co inty, be com- 

sentence. We would respectfully urge 

ipon the attention of our Governor the following consid- 
‘rations in support of the position : 

ty of innocence in the case of 

lo execute a1 nocent man is to perpetrate 


gal though it be,—an act which no State can 
ymmit, and from which right-minded men 


»is a possibili 


th horror 
lf must move : 2 he youth of those accused is a strong argument 
en is love against the infliction of the death penalty, and pleads 
— eel powerfully in their favor. ‘The execution of these men 
~ coc would be an act of vengeance rather than punishment. 
‘* Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.’’ ‘The present 


trend of thought in reference to criminals is in the line 
of reformation, not punishment, and hanging leaves scant 


lows darken, opportunity for reforming. 


> eves, 


MY TIME 


3. The execution of these men will in no wise atone 
the death of Dr. Hill. It is rather to be expected 
that the effect will be to further embitter the relations be- 
tween the races in the vicinity, which may result in further 
acts of violence. It will thus be clearly perceived that so 
far from preventing crime, such executions tend to create 
the very state of feeling leading thereto. 

4. The perpetration of such an act as the murder of 
Dr. Hill gives evidence of a lack of moral education, and 


tor 


those who have charge of local educational matters are 
to a certain degree responsible for the act. 

5. Lastly, we would respectfully call attention to the 
fact that this murder grew out of excitement produced by 
the use of intoxicating liquors in a county where its use 
is prohibited by law. Had this law been enforced, the 
crime would not have been committed, and the officers 
whose duty it is to enforce the law cannot escape from re- 
sponsibility 
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Should this, our earnest petition, be granted, we shall 
endeavor to bring to bear upon these men moral and re- 
ligious influences. 

[Signed. ] O. EDWARD JANNEY, 

Chairman of Committee on Philanthropic Labor. 

ELLA SUTTON, Secretary. 

The Representative Committee of Orthodox Friends, 
it may be added, also sent a petition to the Governor, 
asking a commutation to imprisonment for life in the 
cases of five of the eight persons convicted, those who 
were minors. 

THE LATE ALFRED FRYER. 
London Times. 
THE death is announced of Alfred Fryer, at Elm Hirst, 
Wilmslow, on the 13th ult., in his 63d year. He was 
the third son of Simeon Fryer, surgeon, of Rastrick, near 
Huddersfield, and at an early age showed signs of consid- 
erable inventive genius. For several years he was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Fryer, Benson & Forster, sugar refiners, 
of Manchester. ‘The was perfected in 
1865, an invention by which A. Fryer conferred a boon 
on colonial industries and effected a vast saving in the car- 
riage of sugar to Europe. By its agency the juice of the 
cane became hard and solid as shale, and all waste and 
loss on shipboard was entirely obviated ; in the space of 
a few minutes the whole of the saccharine matter of the 
cane, without any change being made in its nature, could 
be brought into a state ready for transmission to the 
refiners. 
the sugar duties, and was invited at one time to stand as 
candidate for Parliament to represent the sugar refiners, 


‘¢concretor’’ 


but considerations of health prevented his acceptance of 


the proposal. 

For several years he was a valued member of the Liter 
ary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. <A paper 
he wrote on ‘‘ Some Peculiarities of the Vital Statistics of 
the Society of Friends ’’ created considerable interest, and 
one on a ‘‘ New Form of Floating Lightships and a Mode 
of Estimating the Distance of Lighthouses at Sea’’ re- 
sulted in the erection of at least one lighthouse on our 
In 1872 aseries of papers on 
Forests on Rainfall’’ drew popular attention to the sub- 
ject, and resulted in the greater preservation of trees in 
the West Indies. The question of the treatment of town 
refuse brought A. Fryer’s name prominently before the 
public, and his ‘‘ destructor’’ is in use in many 
throughout the country. A. Fryer always took a deep in- 
terest in scientific subjects and considerable 
attention to the study of astronomy. In 1870 he was in- 
vited to join the Solar Eclipse Expedition to Sicily. 
He went, and with Alfred Brothers, F.R.A.S., succeeded 
in taking a photograph of the corona and its protuberances 
—a photograph which is justly famous and copied in 
various astronomical works. Under the title ‘* Wilmslow 
Graves,’’ he wrote a most interesting series of papers on 
the history of the village in which he resided for thirty 
years; he was also the author of valuable papers on 
‘« Vital Statistics,’ ‘‘ Balance of Trade,’’ ‘‘ The Cost of 
Living in Various Countries,’ ‘* The Silver Question,”’ 
and other economic questions. 

Until he retired from business A. Fryer was a partner 


coast. 


towns 


devoted 


in the engineering firm of Manlove, Alliot and Fryer, of 


Nottingham, and for some years past was a vice-president 

of the Jarvis-Conklin Mortgage Trust Company, director 

of the Lands Trust Company, and senior partner of Fryer 

and Co., engineer, Rouen, France. From early years he 

was a most valued member of the Society of Friends. 
[To the above Zhe Friend, London, adds :] 


A. Fryer took great interest in the question of 


‘* The Influence of 


Alfred Fryer was a member of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, in whose deliberations he took a keen interest, as 
also in the collection made for the Friends’ Russian 
Famine Fund. He was full of sympathy with every effort 
which would benefit his fellow-men. The interment took 
place in the Friends’ burial ground at Morley, Wilmslow. 


A BOY WHO WOULD DO SOMETHING. 

‘*We tt, Aunt Margaret, it’s come at last.’’ 

‘¢ What, my boy ?”’ 

‘*T must be off to the Pacific coast. 
I will do well enough there, but that I 
brave an Eastern winter.’’ 

‘And how can I do without you, Walter ?”’ 

‘« Very easily, | fancy. I have been a burden on you 
all these years, and it is time I was looking out for myself.”’ 

‘¢T wish you could have studied for a while longer,’’ 
said his aunt, with a sigh. ‘‘If you could have remained 
here with me, you could have done so.’’ 

‘Yes, I should have liked it; but 
must be.’’ 


‘¢ But you are 


The doctor says 
had better not 


what must be 


now at seventeen than 
she said, looking with pride at the 


better educated 
most boys of twenty,’’ 
handsome, manly boy. 

‘¢You think so?’’ hesaid. ‘* Well, I must go and 
try what my training has done for me.’’ 

It was a great trial to his aunt, to whom Walter had 
been as a son, that he should be obliged to go so far away 
from her in quest of the rugged health which had lately 
been deserting him. 

“I'd go with you 
wishing him good-by, ‘if it 
at home. 
a little 
more, let me ki 

‘if I amount to anything, I ought to be profitably at 
work long before it is gone, and making ready to return 
it to you.”’ 

Full of h 


able to do so. 


dear,’’ she said, in 
not for all 
enough money to 
et there ; 


myself, my 

were these 
Here is 

time 


help you over 
and, if you need 
see about it somehow.’”’ 


after you 


ge 
Il 


ow, and we 


ype and courage, he had no doubt of being 
\ few weeks of the delightful air greatly 
began to for work in 
with every 


€ 
1. 
SCCK 


him 


benefited his health, and he 
the land which seemed to 


promise of health and well-doing. 


smile upon 
But he soon found that legions of men, old, 
were keenly, 


middle- 
crav ingly, engaged in the 
many to the golden land 
wholly or in part dependent upon their own efforts for a 
livelihood that there seemed twenty applicants for every 
place. 

He tried the things he would like, then the things he 
would not 
deeper, took the place of the hope and courage. 


aged, and young, 


. 1 
same quest. So had come 


have chosen. Dismay, growing deeper and 
His 
means were rapidly melting away, and still he walked and 
enquired all to no purpose. 

At last he went to the landlord of the large boarding- 
house at which he had been staying. 

‘‘]T have been looking for work,’’ he said, ‘‘ and can- 
not find any.”’ 

‘1 am sorry for you,’’ said the good-natured proprie- 
tor, ‘‘ but there are plenty more in just your fix.’’ 

‘‘That doesn’t make it any easier for me,’’ said 
Walter. ‘* Now, if 1 went back among my friends, I 
could get something to do; but my health probably de- 
pends on my staying here. My money is all gone. Give 
me something to do about your house until I find other 
work,—something which will pay my board.’’ 

‘My dear young fellow, I can’t,’’ said Mr. Graves. 
‘‘ Tt is a dull season. I am running things as low as ! can. 
I have been reducing my help.’’ 
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yw himself to be ruled by 
; [HE 
he right thing for me Shake 
of doing what is right ?’”’ — 
variously affected by Wal- Bible 
1, to their honor be it said, Shake 
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over 
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my uncle’s 


me in 


lucky 
i wish 
Peters 


ne mesix montns 


—Sydnev Davre, in 


SOrrow pain.—Cardinal New 


REMEMBER now and always that life is no idle dream, 


ased on and encompassed by eter 
task; stand to it The night 


can work.—Car/ 
and 
[RUE silence is the rest of the mind, and is to the Poss 
spirit what sleep is to the body, nourishment and refresh- brat 
ment.—William Penn thin 
men 


- 1 ther 
f Jesus cannot be exhausted, , 


aust the abundance of his 
on ee Sie a mak 
ice, or tathom completely the meaning of his works eer" 
nd -d ects i ai = ligic 
and word There is a divine depth and height and ‘ 
~~ . . : . : two 
readth ar length in them which 


nine 
fue 


the mind of man can 
apprehend, but not comprehend. It can lay hold, and and 
unceasingly enlarge its g , and yet never take it all in. — 
—Sunday School Times a 
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**COMMIT TO MEMORY.” 


[THE favorite books of Tennyson were the Bible and 
Shakespeare. He once advised a boy to read daily at least one 
verse of the former and some lines from the latter. ‘‘ The 
Bible,’’ he said, ‘‘ will teach you how to speak to God ; 
Shakespeare will teach you how to speak to your fellows.”’ 
[t is well also to commit to memory many of these and 
ther precious things, and thus make them our own ina 
way that the mere reading of them can never do. 

‘¢ To what extent should the child memorize ?’’ Of 
all people perhaps teachers are most to be congratulated 
ipon the opportunities their work affords for good to 
themselves and others. The best thought, most sugges- 
tive and most helpful, of the choice spirits of the ages, 
in its finest expression, is theirs—if they will have it. 
But is anything more true of thousands of teachers than 
that, in the midst of plenty, they starve their own souls 
and those of their pupils? Shall the memory be merely a 
sort of refuse chamber of odds and ends of personal ex 
perience, a junk-shop collection of things of little value, 
or shall it be a treasure chamber filled with things of in- 
estimable value, and radiant with light and beauty ? 

Let the habit of committing to memory be formed 
early. Let it be continued through school 
the after years of life. We shall thus become 
in a high and true sense—/ed, for that is 


days, and all 
educated 
what the word 
means, upon intellectual manna which might well be the 
food of angels. We shall be widely 


familiar with the very best prose and verse in the litera- 


educated, because 
ture of the world, and quickly and gladly responsive to 
the thought of the author. Not a few of 
‘‘ their price above rubies ‘"—are as to number of 
lines and occupy but little space in print, as ‘‘Abou Ben 
Adhem,’’ ** Ozymandias,”’ Bar,’’ 
hundred others 


tnese gems— 


short 
‘Crossing the and a 
How many teachers can repeat accurately a half-dozen 
of the psalms, or a dozen choice moderate 
its heart, or a 
How many 
pupils to commit these things to memory ? 


poems of 
length which the world has taken to like 
their 
They are the 
finest of the wheat, and they remain when the chaff and 


number of fine things in prose? have 


saw-dust of non-essentials in arithmetic, 


raphy, and other branches are utterly 


yrammar, 


peor 
blown away. Se 
curely garnered in the memory, these things lift the life 


by lifting the thought, the love. They elevate the entire 
being into a finer and purer atmosphere, make distasteful 
things that 
aspirations. 
faith in the unseen. 
mind and heart from <« 
rarest and the best. 
Often 


are low and mean, present new ideals and new 
Through them more and more we walk by 


hildhood to old age—this Is the 


a single poem made one’s own in youth influ 
ences thought and character and affords gratification fora 
life-time. A few days since, a gentleman remarked in our 
hearing: ‘‘I thank the teacher made me commit 
Bryant's ‘ Thanatopsis’ to memory. I didn’t want to do 
it, but he compelled it. I have thanked him ever since, 
and much more as a man than when a boy.”’ It is quite 
possible for pupils to do fairly good work in the ordinary 
branches of school training, and yet to have one or two 
things like this stand out above everything else, to be re- 
membered for a life-time with gladness and gratitude. Is 
there not a suggestion here for the thoughtful teacher ? 
practical thought of Tennyson, which 


We like the 
makes one part of this work all the while moral and re- 
Let the selections for the week be, if possible, 


ligious 

two in number, the first from the Bible or sacred song, 
and the second from the world of literature, 
verse, in other direc tions—say, the 


‘* Lincoln’s Speech at 


Ww ho 


prose, or 
ninetieth psalm and 
settysburg '’; or ** Lead, Kindly 


And of all education—all feeding of 


Light’? and Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life’’; or the 
twenty-third psalm and Lowell’s ‘* Once to Every Man or 
Nation’’; or the ninetieth psalm and 
Home’’; or ‘‘ My Country and ‘* The 
Chambered Mautilus’’; or the thirteenth chapter of 
Corinthians, and 
others of 


Swee 


‘* Home, 


4 
"Tis of Thee’’ 


Che Last Rose of Summer’’; or any 

hundreds of good things moral, religious, 

patriotic, descriptive, or sentimental in the 
1 


r pest sense o 
1 all be very glad to have 


the word, that we shoul 


lodged in the memory. 


sec irely 
And let the teacher always com- 
mit to memory what is here required of the pupil. Should 
two each week be one too many, let the 
nate, 


selections alter 
sacred and secular, one each week 

Memorize accurately. Get it as the author left it, the 
exact words he used, and each word inits place. See the 
capital letters, the spelling and meaning of unusual words, 
and the punctuation marks, so that you could write it as 
‘‘copy’’ for the printer. 
servation, thought, and 


This req ures care, close ob- 
encourages the habit of close at 
In committing to memory, also, try to see the 


page in your mind as it lay before you. 


tention. 


(n aid of some value is to use the pencil and the or 
dinary ‘‘ four and tally’’ count. For each stroke, with 
the pencil held upon it, repeat the sentence, or line, or 
verse, or selection. lhis enables the pupil to keep ready 
count of the number of times he or she has repeated jt. 
For a time the school might do this work aloud and jn 
unison, so that all would fall in with the method Chis 
means close strain upon the attention, but it means defj- 
nite result as well. 

Each pupil should have a blank book in which these 
things may be written from dictation or copied from the 
blackboard. Such a book will be highly prized in after 


years.— J. P. McCaskey, in Pennsylvania School Journal. 


PROTECTION O} 


' CHILDREN.—The sixteenth annual 
meeting of 


the Philadelphia Society to Protect Children 
from cruelty was held on the 17th inst., at 217 South 

é al i * 
Broad street. 


annual report, 


there were 8809 cases 


Secretary Crew read the 
which showed that during the year 
investigated, 


move 


, hild , *) 
1,965 children children re- 


ses, and 138 convictions obtained in 


S00 
for various cau |! 
cases proses uted. 

\ bill will be presented to the 


Legislature by the so 
ciety during the ye I 


' year asking that laws.be enacted prohibit 
ing the exhibition of p il mental 


regulation of houses 


ana deformities ; 


infants are 
to prohibit employment of minor children under 


ge of 15 about elevators. 
1 
I 


licensing and 
boarded ; 
the 


W here 


a 
lhe vacancies on the Board of Managers were filled 
by the election of Caroline F. Hare and William Eisen- 
bery. The board re-elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year : 

President, ‘I. Morris Perot ; vice-presidents, George 
W. Childs, 3s Lewis Crew, Joel J. Baily, Joseph K. 
Wheeler, General Lucius H. Warren, and Dr. Charles P. 
lurner ; Treasurer, Joseph P. Mumford ; solicitors, Rich- 
ard P. White, N. DuBois Miller, Henry F. Walton: sur- 
geons, Charles P. Turner, M. D., Thomas G. Morton, 
M. D.; secretary and superintendent, J. 


assistant secretary, Richard Moore 


Lewis Crew 


I SAY that man was made to grow, not stop ; 

} 

That hel; he needed once, and needs no more 

Having grown but an inch b 
j 


y—is withdrawn; 
new helps to these 
This imports solely, man should mount on each 
New height in view; the help whereby he mounts 
The ladder rung his foot has left, may fall, 


Since all things suffer change save God the Truth. 


For he hath new needs, an 


— Robert Browning. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS less intense, and confidence in the stability of the present form of go 


ernment appears to be stronger. Plots of the Royalists are said to hav 


f the roth instant, been discovered. 


iT. | aah hn . = : : 
| Dw = month] th JAMEs G. BLAINE lies (18th) in a condition little changed, at 
ay home in Washington ; his physicians and attendants are unremitting 


‘ 


their exertions to prolong his life He is very weak, and his situati 
extremely critical. Nitro-glycerine has been used, in small doses, t 


. 1 of the heart 
Mount 


ten t pe has created fourteen new Cardinals,—six Italian, tw 
French, two Prussian, one English, one Irish, one Hungarian, and or 
paniard It is now denied from Rome that Archbishop Satolli is to | 


*‘ permanent legate’ in this country. 


r'HE presbytery of Cleveland, Ohio, has adopted resolutions urgir 
the Presbytery of New York not to press any further the charges 
* heresy ’’ preferred against Dr. Briggs, fearing (it is said) that an ay 
peal to the General Assembly, such as has been threatened, and a tri 
before that body, would inevitably rupture the body 


\ LONDON dispatch, on the 16th, says: “ Reports of extreme « 
ll parts of the continent. The harbor of Kiel is complet 
All over Germany railway traffic is delayed and in som 
| us] led. Between Rome and Genoa railway communication 
maintained only with the greatest difficulty. In Vienna this has be 
the coldest day of the winter. Few persons ventured out 
France several small railway accidents have been caused by 
lrifts. High winds prevail along the coast of Spain. Many 
oats have been wrecked. Immense snow-drifts have been pil 
up along the Swiss frontiers, so that communication over the border is 
interrupted. In Southern Italy the weather is severer than before in th 


1 ' 
hishing | 


ast ten years. A despatch from Naples says that Vesuvius and other 
mountains thereabout are covered with snow.” 


GENERAL BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, prominent as 
ider in the National army during the War of the Rebellion, and 
litician and lawyer afterward, died suddenly in Washington City 

on the 11th inst. He was in his 75th year, having been born at Deer 
field, N. H., Eleventh month 5, 1515 


NOTICES. 
rhe fourth lecture under the auspices of the Committee on Best 
Interests of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philade Iphia, will be 
( the Cherry Street meeting-house, First month 31, 1893, at 8 
.. Marie A emp, of Swarthmore College, whose sub 
‘German Nati laracter, as reflected in German Epi 
\ cordial invitation is extendeed to all who attend our meet 

Entrance on Che rry, Race, and 15th streets 


lelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee “ to 


will attend West Philadelphia Meeting 
Lancaster Ave.), on First-day morning, First 


THOMAS, Clerk of the Committee 


(Quarterly meetings in First ith occur as follows 
We stern, I ondons 

Caln, East Caln, Pa 

Westbury, 15th Street, New York city 

Scipio, North street, N 


Concord, West Chester, 


Che regular meeting of Young Temperance Workers of 17th 
street and Girard avenue, will be held in the meeting-house, First month 


»3, at 8 o'clock 


lhe Sub-Committee on Temperance and Tobacco of the Com 


on Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
is, will meet in Room No. 1, Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadel 
1 Seventh-day, First month 21, 1893, at 11 a. m 
JAMES H. ATKINSON, ) 
. Clerks 
ANNIE CALEY DORLAND, | 


\ conference of teachers and others interested in the subject of 


CURREN 

es RB. HAVEs died at ere remont, | @ducation, will be held in the meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, 

the heart. on the immtere Be Philadelphia, on Seventh-day morning, First month 28, at 10.30 o'clock 

Harriet E. Monroe will address the meeting upon “ Character-Building 
in School.” 


lr EVENTS. 


tne On behalf lucation: ommittee of Philadelphia Yearly 
ting ILLIAM WapDeE Griscom, Clerk 


The members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 


phia living in West Philadelphia, and all others interested in the attend- 


e of Friends’ meetings, are cordially invited (with their families) to 
attend a So 


ial Meeting to be held in West Philadelphia meeting-house, 


orner 35th street and Lancaster avenue, on Sixth day, First month 20, 
situation affairs in from 7.30 to 9.30 p. m 


Panama ‘| Che meeting will be under the care of the District Committees of 


excitement 1} the Standing Committee to Promote the best Interests of our Members. 











A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all¥in leavening str ength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 





cS WM. HEACOCK, o%- 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. | 





MOS HILLBORN & ¢ 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S, F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


~ BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings il Iphia. 
Standard Goods. Philadelp 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 








Tailor. 


A variety of piece goods to select 
from always on hand. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
109 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
- Arthur Stanley Cochran, 
Architect. 


13 North High Street, 140 South Fourth St., 
West Chester, Pa. Philadelphia. 
Refers by permission to 

Dr. Edw. H. Magill, ex-Pres’t Swarthmore College. 
Mr. Joseph H. Brinton, Westtown, Pa. 
Mr. Anton W. Von Utassy, Green St., Germantown. 
George B. Lindsay, Esq., Chester, Pa. 

Open all the Year, 


The Melos, Telephone, 224, 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, and would be 
pleased to have their patronage. 

E. L. WEBSTER, Prop’r. 


NEWMAN'S | 
iArt Store,| 
 =6806 Market St. jf 


Mirrors, Pictures, |} 
\é Frames, Etc. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH » STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty: 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. 


you 


Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


EEP Leather new with 

Vacuum Leather Oil; 

25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
pa When 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


tisement. our readers answer an 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “gg 
LTERATIONS BEING COMPLETED WE 
A are now occupying our new quarters, 
1013 Spring Garden Street, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite 
our patrons to visit us, and will continue to serve 
the interests of our customers as heretofore, by pro- 
ducing a thoroughly comfortable, Stylish. and Du- 
rable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
1013 Spring Garden Street. 


‘DEVOTIONAL POEMS No. 2.” 


Just published for the General Conference 
of Friends’ First-Day Schools. 


Price, single copies, 25 cents; per dozen copies, $2.40. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friends’ Mission, 
N. W. cor. Beach St. and Fairmount Ave., 
Philadelphia, is open for 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL, First-day, at 3 p. m 
SEWING SCHOOL, Seventh-day, at 2 p. m. 
30Ys’ SCHOOL, Fourth-day night, at 8 p. m. 
MEN’s MEETING, Fifth-day night, at 7.30 p.m. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAVINGS FUND 
RECEIVED. 
ALL FREE! ALL WELCOME! 
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The British Friend 


New | Series, 1892. 


Edited wad Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 
Birkenhead, England. 


A new series of this 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
commenced with the present year 
of the promoters is to apply the 

LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE 
QUAKERISM 
to the circumstances < 
The Editor invites the attention of American 
Friends to the Religious and Literary articles of 
this Journal 


The endeavor 


yf the present day 


Terms of Subscription, Six Shillings 
per annum. Post free, prepaid. 


*,* Bubscriptions for the BriTisH FRIEND will be 
received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price J 
annum (allowing for cost of postal money order, 
exchange, postage, etc.) $:.60 


YOTICE OF REMOVAL.—Messrs. A. L. Diamen* 
i & Co.’s increased business compels them to 
quarters, and beg to 


they have removed to the 


1624 Chestnut Street 


secure iarger 


announce that 


very desirable store, No 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
re Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


mes tS. 112 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Residence, 
404 North 32d St 


Carpenters, Buivoers, AND Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphiets. 
Plain Work, 


~ NOW READY! 


Just Published 


THE JouRNAL oF Saran Hunt 


Late of West Grove, ChestermGo.. Masi 
Printed on good paper and neai 
cloth. With portrait and acu 


Price $1.25 per copy 


The work contains a very 
instructive account of her life, 
the Gospel Ministry 

Friends and others interested are requested to 
procure subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. S.—Persons sending for ten copies or 
more, to one address, will be allowed a discount 
of ten per cent. 


interesting and 
and exercises in 


FRIENDS’ IN rTEL L aG ENCER AND JOURNAL. 





CHARLES PICKENS, 


Who was a great student of human nature, 
in his novel “ David Copperfield,’ makes Mr. 
Micawber observe: “ If aman had 20 pounds a 
year for his income, and spent Ig pounds, 19 
shillings, and six pence, he would be happy; but 
if he spent 20 pounds, 1 farthing, he would be 
miserable.” 

The truth of this quaintly-expressed warn- 
ing is every day shown by the happy results 
which come to those who send their orders for 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


William S. Ingram, 


TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sower 


Has no second chance, The 

first supplies bis needs — if he 

takes the wise precaution of 
planting 


Ferry 


Ferry’s Seed Annual, for 2008, 
contains all the latest and bes 
information about Gardens oa 
Gardening. It is @ recognized 

authority, Every planter should 
haveit. Sent on request, 


D. M. FERRY & ©0., Detroit, Mich, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS seoures. 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE,; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TUWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


ADMINIS - 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has \ssETs of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRPLUs of over Two anda Hatr Mriuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1812 (CAPITAL, $2 000,000. 
CHARTER PERPETGAL } Trust and Safe Deposit Company. { SURPLUS, £ con'oe. 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
ho. 517 CHESTNUT STREET, 

LINDLEY SMYTH, President. HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-President. JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. 

L C CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. WM. P. HENRY, Secretary and Treasurer. JOHN J. R. 

CRAVEN, Ass’t Bec. WM. L. BROWN, Ass t Treas. 

Chartered to act as EXECUTOR. ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, 
COMMITTEE, RECEIVKR, AGENT, etc.; and for the faithful performance of all such duties all its 
Capitsl and surplus are liable 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. Income 
eollected and remitted. Interest allowed on money deposits. Safes in its ee vaults for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS offered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, De eds, Mortgages, etc., received for safe keeping under guarantee, 


~ We Cut Down 


the price of Washing Powder from 15 cts. a pound to 6 cts. a pound. 


tog os ation ‘id Dust 


Has Done It. The daily cleaning and weekly washing can be 
BETTER done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 

der than with ANY Soap or other ne oe 
One Half the Cost. 


Washing Powder, and at less than 
Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 





